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Imagination dusts a factory 


SO YOU CAN DRIVE MORE SMOOTHLY 
sem 





>. 
_— t ® 
. 


Dust-free assembly room, built by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Housewife’s heaven—in an automobile plant! 


You’RE looking into a room that 
should make the most careful house- 
keeper envious. There’s no dust in 
the air! 

Our engineers created it to help 
make possible low-cost quantity pro- 
duction of gyrol Fluid Drive—the 
most important aid to smoother, 
easier driving in many years. 

Air entering that room is condi- 
tioned, filtered and cleaned of dust. 


Even the parts put together there 
are super-clean. Some come in dust- 
proof bags. The round parts in the 
foreground are chemically cleaned 
before they enter, and vacuum- 
cleaned again inside. 


For dust could spoil the precision 
job done in that room, where three 
vital moving parts are fitted together 
to within thirty millionths of an inch 
—so close that a Fluid Drive unit is 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 


dust-tight, oil-tight, even air-tight! 

As a result of ingenious factory 
methods like this, developed by our 
engineers and production experts, a 
million Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
owners today enjoy the new comfort, 
much smoother driving and new econ- 
omy that come with g¥rol Fluid Drive 
... another example of how we apply 
practical imagination to make our cars 
the most advanced of all. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Alrtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dedge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


OIL MAN © 


President of Cities Service Oil Co., W. 
Alton Jones has carved a notable career for 
himself in his industry—both in war and 
peace—is recognized both nationally and 
internationally as. one of the world’s most 
capable, most “achieving” oil executives. 

Next issue, then, Forses will feature a 
report on the background, career, persen- 
ality, and opinions of the man—another in 
our popular “MEN oF ACHIEVEMENT” profiles 
of America’s outstanding business leaders. 

Coming soon: First-hand, behind-the- 
scenes appraisals of David Sarnoff, Thomas 
Watson, Robert R. Young and many others. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN PRACTICE 


In our September 15 issue a provocative 
new Forses feature told the revealing story 
of “11 Corporations THat BrusH OFF 
‘Tue Pustic.’” On October 15 we'll bring 
you the second informative installment of 
this vital Public Relations feature. This time 
the nation’s unions will be the subject. 

What sort of treatment does a citizen 
receive when he seeks aid and advice from 
leading union headquarters? That’s the in- 
triguing theme of the article. The answer 
will surprise you, forms a significant com- 
parison with similar treatment by various 
businesses. 


STILL GOLD IN ALASKA? 


Recently one of Forses editors returned 
from a tour of Alaska. His mission: an on- 
the-spot survey of business opportunities 
existing in the territory. His report of tke 
tour is now in preparation—a report that 
reveals that, though there are obstacles and 
pitfalls for the unwary investor, “there’s 
still gold in Alaska” for newcomers with 
enterprise and know-how. 

For the specific fields offering the most 
promise, read “OppoRTUNITIES IN ALASKA,” 
in our next issue. 


ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Forses big Thirtieth Anniversary Issue— 
the most important in the magazine’s history, 
one of the most noteworthy in the whole 
publishing field—is rapidly taking shape. 

The core of the issue—Free Enterprise, as 
practiced in the thriving big-little metropolis 
of Lancaster, Ohio—is now in the final 
stages of preparation. Featuring the lives 
and opinions of representative Lancasterites 
—all representative American business peo- 
ple and consumers—this section will be a 
detailed report on the Free Enterprise sys- 
tem in action, a revealing, close-up analysis 
of the American economy and way of life. 

A second big feature will be devoted to a 
special article on those executives chosen 
as America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders 
—chosen as the result of a nationwide poll. 

In addition, this special issue will contain 
many other outstanding features, and pages 
of photographs. The date: November 15. ~ 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





70 our CoLeaguee mn escniitone Lerateleees _ 


There is a handsome electric perco- 
lator coming on the market in increas- 
ing numbers. It wins sales by its 
beauty and by the name of its maker. 
What the people who buy it do not 
know about it is that Revere collabo- 
rated closely with the manufacturer in 
working out ways and means of speed- 
ing production and lowering costs. 


The base metal is Red-Brass, 80%, 
supplied in sheet form. Forming the 
tall and graceful design requires a 
number of draws to increasing depth. 
Yet only one anneal is required, after 


duction, and likewise in the costs of 
polishing and buffing before chro- 
mium plating. 


Naturally, both we and our cus- 
tomer are delighted with the success of 
our mutual efforts, but to our minds 
the most important thing about this 
case history is the fact that the cus- 
tomer went far beyond merely order- 
ing Red-Brass in such-and-such a size, 
gauge and temper. He took us com- 
pletely into his confidence as to fabri- 
cation methods and requirements. 
Only in that way was our knowledge of 
our metals successfully added to the 
customer’s out- 





the first two draws arn seem, CVELSE 
draw. "iat- 
ter the annealed 


shell is turned 
completely inside 





we 
¢ 
out, giving addi- F 4 





tional depth and 
at the same time 
producing the 
pressure - pad 
flange required 
for subsequent 
operations. 


In deep-draw- 
ing work, grain 





standing manu- 
facturing ability. 


\ Perhaps your 
products do not 
use our metals, or 
any metal at all. 
It does not mat- 
ter. What we 
want to point out 
is that you can 
obtain from your 
suppliers much 
more than mate- 








size is the con- 
trolling or limiting factor. Before 
Revere and the manufacturer collabo- 
rated on this product and established 
precise grain size control for the metal, 
it was occasionally necessary to resort 
to an additional spinning operation in 
order to smooth the sidewall of the 
shell produced by the last draw. Our 
recommendations, not only with re- 
spect to the raw material as received 
by the customer, but in various proc- 
essing steps, assisted toward a sub- 
stantial reduction in the costs of pro- 


rials. When you 
buy these you pay not only for 
the feet or tons or gallons you 
get, but also for the knowledge 
and experience required to pro- 


.duce those materials. You pay for 


both products and brains — why not 
use both? No matter what you 
buy, nor from whom, we firmly be- 
lieve that you can benefit by giving 
your suppliers full information con- 
cerning your production problems 
and thus adding their brains to your 
own. 


REVERE COPPER AnD BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
xk wY 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











2-Line 
EDITORIALS 
A Congress special session looks likely. 
Europe’s plight daily becomes graver. 


Prediction: Russia will back down. 


If she doesn’t, U. N. rules will be 
changed. 


Some companies, among them paper 
manufacturers, have boosted prices 
unduly. 


Avariciousness invites reprisals, curb- 
ing. 


Gold revaluation? No! 


Railroads need better rates. 


Operation of the Marshall plan needs 
most careful planning. 


We must analyze the (gigantic) cost. 
Eat less. 


Dollar scarcity will reduce U. S. ex- 
ports drastically during the rest of this 
year. 


Canada, Europe, South America all 
will buy less. 


Shipbuilding here is dying. Bad! 

In Britain it is booming tremendously. 
Is John L. Lewis riding for a fall? 
Our Federal horde of taxeaters is de- 
creasing, but not fast enough. Still 


totals over 2,000,000. 


Grain trading margins should be raised, 
stock margins lowered. 


The price of British pound notes in 
New York is below $3. A sad commen- 


tary. 


Brazil claims to have braked inflation. 
Important if so. 


The oil industry is booming, with no 
recession in sight. 


We should acquire all foreign fields 
possible. 


Taft-Hartley law isn't, thus far, showing 
teeth. But defiers may yet be bitten. 


























FOURTH QUARTER OUTLOOK is for more of the same--more resentment, high prices and more 





ineffective talk and prosecutions to bring them down--more wrangling with Russia--more 
boom conditions shadowed by fears of a bust not too far ahead--and more politics than 
statesmanship on the part of official Washington. 





The Capital's acute case of jitters over soaring prices, especially foods, 
shows no signs of abating. Neither Republicans nor Democrats have given any indication or 
even any real hope of finding a solution that would be politically practical. 


Proposals to restore food rationing system are political hokum. Even if Con- 
gress could be persuaded so to vote (which is inconceivable), mechanics could not be 
completed for many months--too late to help this Winter's crisis abroad. 


SCAPEGOAT-SEARCH=-Politicians of both sides will be busily engaged trying to pin the 
blame for HCL on their opponents. Administration argument: OPA should not have been scut= 
tled, and business men are taking advantage of a seller's market to reap unconscionable 
profits. GOP reply: Santa Claus policy of promising to feed the world, plus stupid gov't 
buying practices, is basic cause of soaring prices. 

















Even within the Administration there is growing feeling that State Dept. set its 
sights too high. Food officials hint that last year's record grain shipments to foreign 
lands cannot be duplicated--foreign policy or no foreign policy. Diplomats’ speeches 
promising vast aid make good reading abroad, but also add a new twist to the price 

Spiral at home. 





LABOR OUTLOOK--Take-itreasy approach to life under the Taft-Hartley tent continues as 
the temporary policy of most labor and management groups. Court tests will be pushed, but 
until the air clears neither side is expected to start punching in earnest. No major 
strikes are on the horizon now. Most contracts in basic industries extend into '48. 











Union bosses won't be able to make any "boycott" of NLRB stick. Perhaps some few 
big and strong unions can get along without the Board, but most cannot. Organizing cam- 
paigns can make little headway without NLRB certification of elections. Even John L. 
Lewis will need this--not for his miners but if he expects to advance his catchall "Dis- 
trict 50." 








SOLDIERS WANTED--Despite HCL, Army & Navy can't entice enough men into the ranks to fill 
existing billets. For every 2 recruits the Army gets, it is losing 3 men. Army's recruit- 
ing rate is 33% below requirements; Navy 22%. As the "glamor service," Air Force is doing 
relatively best. 


Recruiters lost one major selling point when Congress denied GI benefits to new 
enlistees. An 18-month Army hitch no longer is an open sesame to a 4-year college course. 





STEEL CAPACITY--Talk from non-industry sources about adding new capacity to the steel 
industry to widen production bottlenecks is unrealistic, say the experts. Steel men are 
pointing out to gov't officials that it would take 2-4 years to build (Continued on page 7) 
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AUTOMOTIVE With order backlogs reported at new peaks,-'the industry is still a long way 





from making much of a dent in impatient consumer demands. Forecast: New 
car output will continue to suffer setbacks in the months to come. Why? Depleted steel 
stocks--still anticipated from time to time--will rip holes in assembly line schedules. 


STEEL Hampered by insufficient scrap and pig iron, and operating with much equipment 

badly in need of repair, the industry's capacity to produce full blast is im- 
paired. Meantime, as debate rages over the need and extent of expansion in steelmaking 
facilities, don't be surprised if many users' steel quotas go unfulfilled in 1947's 
final quarter. 


CHEMICALS Look for unbalanced supply-demand in many items to prevail for some time as 

the industry's expansion program shifts into high. Main part of this addi- 
tion to plant is going ahead despite high construction costs, particularly facilities 
to turn out new products. Watch for the industry to hit new production and sales peaks 
this year. The growth of the chemical process industry since 1940 is unequalled by any 
other industry classification. 


CREDIT Now more than double the low point reached in 1943, consumer credit outstand- 

ing is approaching pre-war relationships to disposable personal income. Fig- 
ures for first six months of this year reveal a total of almost $11 billions. Danger: 
Too liberal extension of credit in the future may jeopardize chances for more stable 
prices. 


CONSUMER DEBT Disturbing trend: In the past 18 months aggregate personal debt out- 

Standing has shot up more than $11 billions, adding a third to the total 
outstanding at the end of 1945. This abrupt rise is said to be unparalleled in‘ the 
records of personal debt statistics. Estimated total at end of 1947's first half: $45 
billions, with a home mortgage debt of $27 billions leading the parade. 





FINANCE Serious problem facing business men: the danger inherent in the underdepre- 

ciation of fixed assets, resulting from the disparity between current amounts 
charged for depreciation and the cost of replacement. A National Industrial Conference 
Board survey reveals that one out of seven companies has established special reserves to 
offset these higher replacement costs, while all companies are intensively reviewing 
their traditional depreciation practices. 


COAL ‘Talk of possible shortages of coal for industry, home heating, is in the air. 

Reason: The record rate of coal exports, which has disrupted normal domestic 
movements, created an acute box car supply pinch. On the home front, because consumer 
purchases lagged during the Spring and Summer, production must be upped substantially 
to catch up with the large backlog created. ; 


HOUSING Encouraging: Steady activity in home-building is expected to furnish more 
new dwellings than previously anticipated for this year. So far, an esti- 

mated half-million new homes have been readied for their lucky occupants. .. . Discourag- 

ing: The prefabricated housing industry so far has turned out less than 20,000 units, a 
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far cry from last year's too hopeful 600,- 
000 estimate. 

RAILROADS Contrary to steel leaders’ 
claims of having fulfilled 
basic needs, railway carbuilders charge 
that the nation's program will fall short 
of its goal unless much more steel can be 
obtained. . . . Amid the outraged cries of 
various groups, the roads are pressing for 
the increased freight rates which they 
claim are necessary for efficient rail 
operations. Basic question: Do the roads 
face an emergency, and are they getting an 
adequate return? 
COMMUNICATIONS On the way: A revolution- 
ary method of radio com- 
munication--ultrafax--capable of handling 
a million words a minute. A combination of 
radio and television, it's essentially a 
radio-mail system, will dip into the mail 
bag to flash documents, newspaper pages, 
letters, maps, in fact, any written mes- 
sage. . . - Recent demonstration of micro=- 
wave equipment--employed in the transmis- 
Sion of television programs over long 
distances for showing of large-screen pro- 
jection--points the way toward expansion 
of television program services to reach a 


greater number of people. 





AVIATION Another significant advance in 

air transportation is the in- 
itiation of inter-city helicopter routes, 
portending this flying windmill's early 
and widespread use for passenger, freight 
and mail. . . . Regularly scheduled air- 
lines continue their offensive to gain a 
larger share of the nation's air freight 
cargoes. With first half-year's figures 
showing a gain of over 200% in their domes- 
tic air freight traffic, they're seeking 
further reductions in tariffs. 


MACHINE TOOLS Hopes for a speedy come- 
back by the industry are 
rising among machine tool manufacturers, 


Potent factors behind their optimism are 





the substantial liquidation of the Govern- 


ment's huge surplus stock, eagerness of 
manufacturers to obtain the latest in cost- 
cutting, production-boosting equipment. 
Much of this new equipment has been de- 
signed especially for the smaller metal 
workers. Outstanding feature of many of 
these machines is the widespread use of 
electronic controls. 

~=-THE EDITORS. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 5) 


new mills and that a lot of steel would be 
required for such expansion. 

Steel output will be upped 2.2 
million tons annually, .this gradual 
increase resulting from expansion moves 
started long ago. Industry is running 
below capacity now, largely due to the scrap 
shortage. Enough scrap to supply the entire 
industry's needs for a decade was exported 
just before and during the war. 





RECESSION FORECAST by outstanding ex- 
gov't economist: 

1. Prices will keep climbing till 
near year's end, with break coming first 
in soft goods, then durable goods, finally 
foods. 








2. During '48 unemployment will 
rise % million monthly, while FRB produc- 
tion index will slip to 170 from 190. 

5. Recession will run several 
months into 1948, but recovery will come 
rather fast because of (A) Spring tax cut, 
(B) continued shortage of certain durable 
goods, and (C) early resumption of build- 
ing boom. 








UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS==Reacting quickly 
to Congressional criticism, Treasury will 
delete from its 1947 corporate income 
tax blank questions as to whether at least 
70% of profits have been passed out to 
Stockholders, and if not, why not. Treas- 
ury explanation is that while Sect. 102 
remains in the Internal Revenue Code, the 
questions have served their purpose. 
Figure of 70% is only a rule-of- 
thumb anyway, not sanctioned by law which 


merely penalizes corporations (up to 38.5%) 
for retaining unneeded funds to avoid sur- 





taxes on shareholders’ incomes. Treasury 
says enforcement will be same as at pres- 
ent, but Congress might amend the statute 
next year. Some Ways & Means Committee 
members think burden of proof as to reason- 
ableness of amount of profits retained 
Should be on the Treasury instead of on 


the corporation. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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hitch-hiking— 


... but N.G. for sorting checks 


A sturdy thumb is a standard 
accessory for a ride-moocher, but 
makes an awkward tool for sorting 
checks. Thumbwetting, shuffling 
and riffling waste precious hours at 
check reconcilement time. 

With Keysort, your accounting 
department arranges checks more 
accurately, in any sequence... and 
cuts sorting time as much as 85%! 


Au your present checks can 
be converted to Keysort without 
redesigning, without the installation 
of expensive or complicated sorting 
equipment, without interfering with 
present office procedures. Any office 
worker can learn Keysort operation 
in a half hour. 

The cost? Negligible compared 





“ath 
il 


with the resulting savings in time 
and money. . . increased efficiency 
and the elimination of bookkeeping 
bottlenecks. Keysort is a tool your 
accounting department just can’t 
afford to be without! Ask the nearest 
McBee man for a demonstration. 





LIKED BY EMPLOYEES because it turns 
check sorting from a long, boring chore into an 
easy, interesting, jig-time operation. Keysort is 
so flexible that two or more people may work 
on the same job at the same time. 


we THE McBEE COMPANY 
is SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.... Offices in princepal citves 





READERS SAY 


“INDUSTRY: DON'T COURT SUICIDE!” 


: Your editorial, “Don’t Court Suicide” 
{Sept. 1] is well written and timely. There 
are, however, two opinions to consider: 

If prices had not increased with the de- 
mise of OPA business could not have at- 
tained the volume it did, for there would 
not have been sufficient profit incentive in 
most lines. 

Another, farm profits are the greatest in 
history with prices still increasing, and yet 
our Government ignores that and wants to 
concentrate on exposing industry as a 
profiteer.—Grosvenor S. McKeEk, vice-presi- 
dent, Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 


Your editorial, “Industry: Don’t Court 
Suicide!” certainly “hit the nail on the 
head.” Surely hope that this editorial will 
reach a great many of our leaders of big 
business, for after reading it I am con- 
fident that it will have some weight towards 
correcting the present trend.—W. D. Baca, 
secretary-treasurer, Sherrill Oil Co., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 


POTATOES 


Reference is made to your editorial “Pota- 

toes, 1¢ a Bushel: All Wrong,” in your 
Sept. 15, 1947, issue. 
What would you suggest to take the place 
of the Support Program? Would you dis- 
continue the program and by so doing bank- 
rupt the farmers, which would have an ad- 
verse effect on our entire economy? If the 
program were discontinued, it would mean 
that many industrial plants would have to 
curtail their operations and many workers 
would be unemployed. 

Do you think that the discontinuance of 
the Support Program in a very short time 
would precipitate a strong recession?— 
Ranpat B. Etnermwce, Chief, Division of 
Markets, Department of Agriculture, State 
of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 

_(Palpably, the whole potato situation is 
being mishandled, from a businesslike, eco- 
nomic point of view. It is up to the authori- 
ties [not to us] to correct it.—Tue Eprtors.) 


TREND TOWARD WEST 


We appreciate your writing of California 
and the world’s largest bank in your edi- 
torial, “Westward, Ever Westward” in the 
July 1 issue of your magazine. National 
concerns are still coming West in great 
numbers to establish branches and distribut- 
ing facilities here in California —WaALTer 
J. BRAUNSCHWEIGER, executive vice-president, 
Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif. 


"9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. WIVES” 


Your editorial, “9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Wives” 
[Sept. 1], is certainly within my thinking, 
and I agree with you heartily. I am a gen- 
eral agent in a life insurance company 
where I deal with salesmen, and I know 
the wives have a lot to do with the success 
of their husbands. I have used your edi- 





torial in an agency  bulletin—Ctayton 
MAMMEL, general agent, The Farmers & 
| Bankers Life Insurance Co., Wichita, Kan. 


FORBES 














Stockholders Win Notable Victory 


Stockholders have won a significant victory. Heretofore 
managements and directorates have actually ruled corpora- 
tions, notwithstanding that, theoretically, the owners 
(stockholders) have possessed supreme control. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals’ (Philadelphia) ruling 
that a corporation “is run for the benefit of its stock- 
holders and not for that of its managers,” has ordered a 
corporation to accede to a small stockholder’s demand, 
which it had refused, that it: 


1. Amend by-laws for election by stockholders of indepen- 
dent public auditors to examine books of the corporation. 

2. Change by-laws so that the corporation ceuld not bar 
consideration of stockholders’ proposals by refraining from 
giving notice of them in announcements of annual meetings. 

3. Require the corporation to send a report of the annual 
meeting proceedings to all stockholders. 


This corporation had refused to accede to the stock- 
holder’s requests on the ground that these were matters 
solely for directors to decide. The Securities & Exchange 
Commission supported the petitioning stockholder. 

Of course the likelihood is that the U. S. Supreme Court 
will be called upon to pass on this case, as well as other 
cases sure to arise concerning the rights of stockholders. 

Nevertheless, this decision is encouraging. It reflects 
mounting recognition that stockholders have been too 
much under the obiter dictum of managements and direc- 
torates, have usually been impotent, in practice, to assert 
their will when opposed by their theoretical servants, 
managers and directors. 

This writer has long urged managements and direc- 
torates to alter their attitude towards stockholders, to take 
practical steps to democratize the running of our corporate 
enterprises so that the real owners could exercise a much 
more potent voice. 

My most earnest advice to managements and directo- 
rates is that they ponder this ruling and bestir themselves 
to bring stockholders importantly into our economic pic- 
ture, that they give up insisting upon asserting some of 
their existing powers, that they facilitate the enfranchise- 
ment of stockholders as a potent influence in our economy 
—through organization. 

The set-up, as it now functions, is untenable. Manage- 
ments and directorates should encourage, not antagonize, 
stockholders in their efforts to become more vocal, more 
potent, more influential in guiding our economic destinies. 


Why Business Failures Multiply 


Business failures are multiplying. This year they have 
averaged 64 each week, contrasted with only 19 for the 
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corresponding period of last year. What are the main 
reasons? First, a very large number of released Gls ven- 
tured to set up in business for themselves, without ade- 
quate experience. Second, not one man in a hundred 
possesses the necessary knowledge, training, capital to 
launch a successful enterprise. 

Politicians rant that “monopolistic corporations” so 
dominate industrial and other businesses that the small 
business man today is handicapped as never before. The 
truth is that gigantic corporations are infinitesimally less 
responsible for the failure of new businesses to click than 
are other causes, especially lack of the qualities necessary 
to echieve business success. 

Hokum, hokum, hokum is the wail that the starting of 
a successful business has become impossible today because 
of the spread of gigantic, monopolistic corporations. 
Factually, there are more small businesses in America 
today than ever before: Factually, big businesses are not 
total business activities—and don’t overlook that, almost 
without exception, every giant company began humbly. 

Take our farflung oil industry. Politicians and others 
picture it as dominated by a few mighty companies. Presi- 
dent Robert G. Dunlop, of Sun Oil, cites these actualities: 


More than 34,000 oil companies are operating today. 

Ever since the Standard Oil trust was dissolved in 1911 the 
trend has been towards vigorous competition. Before the Standard 
Oil dissolution its member companies had combined runs of crude 
oil to stills amounting to fully 84% of the industry’s total. Last 
year the 30 leading oil companies, combined, didn’t equal that 
percentage—no company had more than 11%. 

The operations of 13 other companies substantially exceed that 
of all the eight Standard companies. 


Monopoly in the oil industry emphatically does not exist today. 
“Independents” abound. 


It is human nature to ascribe our failures to others. 
Every industrial and other business giant I have talked 
with in recent years has most vigorously declared that 
opportunities for the young man of the right caliber are 
greater today than when they started. 

- Away with self-pity and phony excuses! 
* 

To get up, have high aims. 
7 


Uncle Sam Not to be Uncle Sap 


When the Marshall Plan was first announced the almost 
universal interpretation was that Uncle Sam was to become 
Uncle Sap. Western European nations, even Britain, rushed 
to the conclusion that they were going to be wet-nursed, 
without limit, by the United States. 

They have learned since that Uncle Sam has no inten- 
tion to play the role of Uncle Sap. It is being driven home 
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to them that they must first resolutely, strenuously, effec- 
tively exert themselves to the utmost to help themselves 
before they can hope to receive help from us. Their visions 
of unlimited succor from Uncle Sam, without the slight- 
est effort on their part, have been blasted. 

This is all to the good. Henry Ford enunciated the 
philosophy that every penny of charity should be red-hot, 
so that it would burn both the giver and the receiver. 
European nations looking to us to bail them out without 
calling upon them to do anything except stretch out their 
hands are experiencing a rude awakening, are being 
aroused to realization that they must bestir themselves 
vigilantly to help themselves before they can expect 
United States taxpayers to bail them out. 

This clearing of the air may make it possible for the 
Marshall Plan to save Europe—and thus save the United 
States from catastrophe. 

. 
Only you can undo you. 
® 


Do Workers Like Their Jobs? If So, Why? 


General Motors has hit upon the excellent idea of 
inviting its several hundred thousand employees to sub- 
mit a letter on “My Job And Why I Like It,” offering, 
for the best answers, more than 5,000 awards, including 
40 automobiles, 65 refrigerators, 65 electric ranges, 50 
automatic washers, 50 electric ironers, 25 home freezers. 

Explains President C. E. Wilson: 


We are undertaking this contest for a number of reasons. One is 
that the war caused considerable turnover among our employees. 
We hope this contest will help to make sure that all those now on 
the pay roll know about and understand the many benefit plans 
and other advantages which, for many years, have been available 
to G. M. employees. . . . 


Second, we hope that through this activity employees will also 
make suggestions as to how they can be more effective in their 
jobs. 

Another reason is the belief that our employees would like 
to study the relationship of their particular jobs to the free com- 
petitive system under which this country has grown great, and 
which holds the promise and possibility of an even better future. 


To insure preservation, perpetuation of our unrivalled 
economic system, with its unique opportunities for workers 
and others to climb to the summits of success, it is essen- 
tial that the majority of our 60,000,000 employed people 
understand how blessed they are in contrast with the 
employed in other nations, and also understand the price- 
lessness of continuing the American Way of Life. 

This publication hopes to publish the first G. M. prize- 
winning letter, as a public service. 


Wrong and Right Reading 


Encouraging is the announcement by the National 
Broadcasting Company that, starting January 1, 1948, it 
will refuse to broadcast “crime and mystery programs” 
until after 9:30 at night. 

May it not be that one reason America is scourged by 
so much crime is that crime has been more flagrantly fea- 
tured here than in any other country, featured in news- 
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papers, featured in pulp books and magazines, featured 
in the movies, featured in radio? 

May it not be that America’s unparalleled number of 
notably successful careers has been stimulated by the 
popularity of Horatio Alger stories, a form of reading 
largely peculiar to America? 

(Since I began to be a grandfather, I have been flirt- 
ing with the idea of writing, in language appealing to 
children, stories describing the romantic careers of recent 
and living Americans who have contributed to make 
America the greatest country the world has ever known.) 

We grow on what we feed. This is essentially true of 
children and youths. Infinitely important, therefore, is it 
that our young minds be fed wholesomely. Too many 
parents neglect to take pains to guide the mental food 
absorbed by their children in their reading, i in their radio 
listening, in their movie-going. 

Our entire educational system needs overhauling. It con- 
centrates too much on filling pupils’ heads with facts, does 
not teach them to think, does not instill the great virtue of 
curiosity in them, does not instill a desire for knowledge. It 
is faulty. It lamentably fails to teach our young folks how 
to live, how to become equipped to attain Kappy, fruitful, 
truly successful lives. After all, should that not be the su- 
preme objective of education? 


Our Credo 


The motive underlying the founding of this publication 
was to do something, however humble and feeble, to 
humanize business, to bring about better understanding, 
to promote greater happiness in the day-to-day business 
of life and living, to inspire youth to strive strenuously 
to achieve, to influence executives to reach a greater and 
greater measure of success by humane, considerate, un- 
selfish methods. 

America has become great largely because it has de- 
veloped unmatched leadership in such vital fields as inven- 
tion, industry (notably mass production), harnessing of 
electricity to provide our workers with horsepower un- 
approached in any other country, readiness and capacity 
of millions of individuals and families to furnish capital 
for the expansion of employment, the know-how generated 
by managerial brains, unfettered freedom for the practical 
demonstration of individualism. 

Thirty years ago the writer published the life stories of 
the country’s 50 most outstanding men of affairs. Still 
believing in the worthwhileness of encouraging conspicu- 
ous achievement, this publication, on the occasion of its 
30th anniversary, is going to pay tribute, at an assemblage 
of a thousand notable business men, in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on November 5th, to those 
who have been voted America’s 50 foremost business 
leaders today. 

Should not every human being conscientiously seek to 
make a success of his brief journey through life? Should 
not this ambition be encouraged? 

Forses believes so just as ardently as it did when its 
first issue was published in 1917. 
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Men of Achievement 
Eric Johnston 


HE notion that Uncle Sam should 

assume the role of global milk- 

man, as once proposed in a mo- 
ment of messianic magniloquence by 
Henry Agard Wallace, gets nowhere 
with Eric Johnston, ebullient boss of 
the movie industry, who still finds time 
to be Number One booster for Ameri- 
can industry in general. 

Let American know-how and equip- 
ment, with local financing, instead 
build dairies and factories and mills 
in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, and teach the Hottentots, et ‘al., 
how to run ’em, is the former U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce head’s alterna- 
tive. 

That’s good business, says Johnston, 
in explaining the role of “partnership 
capitalist” he thinks we should play 
in the struggle to get the world back 
on its feet. With a higher standard of 
living, he points out, these people will 
become paying customers for Ameri- 
can goods. 

In a typical straight-from-the-shoul- 
der interview, Johnston, whose jet- 
propelled rise from Spokane (Wash.) 
electrical goods manufacturer to inter- 
national prominence is something phe- 
nomenal even in this land of Horatio 
Alger heroes, set forth his ideas on free 
trade, labor-management and the state 
of the nation, present and future. He 
also got in a few plugs for the moving 
picture industry, which he avers is “an 
integral part of our total trade and 
cannot be considered separately.” 

His brief for the film business: 


—it helps to create a market for other 
American goods and it conveys Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals.” 





Four-time head of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, motion 
picture mogul, successful business man, at 51 Eric Johnston 
is still building on an already spectacular career 





“The American motion picture is 
perhaps the fastest growing export 
item, and it has two great by-products 





LaurRENcCE BELL, well-known New York 
newspaper and publicity man, is a regular 
contributor to ForsEs. 


OCTOBER 1, 1947 


Of the endless starry-eyed talk about 
American ideals, Johnston declares 
that they, like everything else, must be 
considered in practical terms. He is 
idealistic about capitalism, and has 
been sneeringly termed its “shining 


“The ‘union which does not believe in full production is doomed for oblivion” 






By LAURENCE BELL 


knight;” but his arguments in defense 
of this much-maligned system are 
wholly realistic. “So far, in spite of 
our magnificent successes, some of 
which we must &dmit were the result 
of fool’s luck,” he says, “we have given 
little more than lip service to capital- 
ism. 

“If we believe in capitalism as we 
say we do, it is about time we went 
hell-bent for capitalism.” 

Because of his firm stand in behalf 
of the reciprocal trade program, John- 
ston has been damned as a free trader 
wko is out to knock down all tariff 
barriers, to the ruination of American 
industry. As a matter of fact, he is on 
record as saying that “it would be as 
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atsurd to tear down our whole tariff 
structure to promote world trade as it 
would be to scuttle the Army and Navy 
to promote world peace.” 

As for the Communist-inspired 
charge that the U.S. seeks to force its 
trade and its dollars upon bankrupt 
nations in order to control their poli- 
tical destinies. Johnston says flatly 
that it is a lie. 

“Those who talk of American ‘im- 
perialism’ have a definite purpose in 
mind. If they can choke off these ef- 
forts at international trade revival, 
they can isolate capitalism in America, 
and this happens to be their goal at 
the moment. They fear that a revived 
Europe may turn its face away from 
Statism to assume its rightful place in 
the community of free nations.” 

In urging American industry to ex- 
tend its activities to other nations, 
Johnston cited as an example the 
Corning Glass Works operations in the 
Argentine, where its plant now em- 
ploys 3,800 natives. 


URGES FOREIGN COMPETITION 


“The wages of these people are now 
60% higher than ever before. With 
these increased earnings, they can and 
do buy American goods, including 
luxury items. 

“And as business expands, more 
workers will be needed, and- more 
money will be spent for American 
goods.” He also declared that in our 
foreign ventures we should invite local 
capital to participate. 

“Argentina has bought out the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph be- 
cause it was 100% U.S.-controlled, but 
our industries are generally welcomed 
when we give native populations the 
opportunity to share profits. The Ford 
Motor Co., for instance, owns only a 
minority interest in some of its foreign 
plants.” 

Johnston scoffs at the idea that thus 
to encourage competition would hurt 
American markets abroad. “We have 
learned that poor sections of America 
ai: poor business for industry. Poor 
sections produce no purchasing power, 
and this is true the world over.” 

He sees the promotion of interna- 
tional trade as the supreme test of our 
willingness to co-operate economically 
with the rest of the world. 

“Other nations, which have been 
devastated and shattered by the war, 
look to us for leadership in the effort 
to stimulate reconstruction and recov- 
ery, he recently told the Committee 
on Reciprocity Information. “This is 
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the compelling reason why we must 
c: ntinue the effort reciprocally to un- 
block the channels of commerce and 
trade. To abandon it now would be to 
say to the world, ‘We are going our 
way. You go yours.” 

Worse yet, Johnston declares, the 
result would be economic chaos for the 
U.S., causing a drastic reshuffling of 
the basic pattern of industry, labor, 
agriculture and shipping. “It would 
mean vast population shifts, and that 
new ways of subsistence would have 
to be found for entire geographic re- 
gions. 

“The real exporter is not some fel- 
low sitting in a swivel chair in New 
York City. He is the farmer toiling in 
the fields, the expert mechanic work- 
iug at his lathe, the railyard hustler 
and the stevedore pushing and pulling 
bales and barrels.” 

Eric Johnston’s forceful manner of 
speaking, using colorful phrasing to 
put over his ideas, probably comes 
from his service in the Marine Corps 
in World War I, and from his earlier 
experience as a stevedore on the Seat- 
tle docks. He once considered the 
Marines as a permanent career, and 
but for a serious head injury which 
ended his service, his undeniable tal- 
ents as a supersalesman for American 
business might have remained undis- 
covered. 

The Johnstons moved to Washington 
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State from Washington, D. C., where 
Eric was born December 21, 1895. His 
father, a pharmacist, was in poor 
health, and died shortly after the mi- 
gration. Mrs. Johnston went to work 
in a doctor’s office, and to help out 
the family and put himself through 
grade school, young Eric sold papers. 
In high school he was campus cor- 
respondent for a Spokane newspaper. 

One of the country’s champion trav- 
elers and speakers, he now has to have 
some assistance in the preparation of 
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A forceful speaker, Johnston often memorizes his talks, delivers them without notes 





his talks, but he usually prepares the 
final draft himself. 

Johnston went into the Marines from 
the University of Washington, through 
which he was working his way as a 
dock walloper and law librarian, a cur- 
ious combination of jobs. He attained 
the rank of captain, did a tour of duty 
in China with the legation guard; then, 
as assistant naval attache for the 
American legation, he accompanied 
missions to Siberia and Japan. 

After the injury which resulted in 
his doctor’s order to take a job “out- 
side,” Johnston returned to Spokane 
to find that his mother had invested a 
small inheritance in a struggling vac- 
uum cleanet company. Anxious to 
save her money, he became a salesman 
for the company, ringing door bells 
from morn to night. 

For weeks he didn’t make a sale. 


cleaner’s innards by dismantling and 
reassembling them time and again. 
Donning overalls, he went into the 
shop as mechanic and repair man. 
Johnston’s powers of salesmanship 
met their big test when he talked a 
banker into lending him $35,000 to 
buy into a large electrical appliance 
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business in Spokane. He and his partner 
put up only $5,000, which was their 
total pile. To obtain another $40,000 
they floated a stock issue which they 
retired in six years. At 33, the ex- 
newsboy and longshoreman was on the 
way. Also, he had acquired a bride in 
his high school sweetheart, Ina Har- 
riet Hughes. 

Spokane business men, made aware 
of the Johnston personality and ability, 
elected him president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He became a director 
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Q. Why see a doctor when you’re well? 


A. Health is more than an absence of disease. 
A medical examination permits your physician 
to determine whether you are as healthy as you 
can be, and should be, to live and work at your 
best. Or if you are below par, the doctor can 


Q. Are “Fifth Column” diseases 


A. Diseases such as high blood pressure, can- 
cer, tuberculosis, heart ailments, and diabetes 
may develop to a dangerous state without any 
warning symptoms. But they can be detected 
by your physician, helped, when necessary, by 
blood tests, urinalysis, X-ray, fluoroscope, elec- 


Q. What about your daily living habits? 


A. As part of your physical examination, the 
physician will probably check your daily living 
habits. He may ask about the amount and kinds 
of food you eat, whether you are getting suffi- 
cient rest and exercise, or how you use your 
leisure time. Knowing your daily habits and 


To help you protect and preserve your health COPYRIGHT 1947" METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








often catch and correct trouble before a break- 
down occurs. Most people should have such ex- 
aminations once a year. In certain cases, and 
for people over 65, more frequent checkups 
may be desirable. 


threatening you? 


trocardiograph, or other diagnostic aids. Annual 
examinations will usually lead to the discovery 
of “‘fifth column” diseases in their early stages, 
when modern medical science can do most to 
control or cure them. 





your attitude toward life may enable him to 
advise and guide you to better mental and 
physical health. By faithfully following his in- 
structions you can do a lot to help assure your- 
self a longer, happier life. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 


by observing sensible habits and simple pre- M etropol itan Life will benefit from understanding 


cautions, Metropolitan has prepared two leaf- 


lets. The first is devoted to the proper selection Insu rance Com pany 


of foods for healthy living. The subject of the 
oter is general health habits as related to 
age. Send for your free copies of both these 
leaflets, 107-F today. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Ave., NewYork 10,N.Y- 


these important facts about pro- 


tecting their health. Metropolitan 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY ) eat 
will gladly send you enlarged 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 4 coples of this adveriicoment— 


tm 


suitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATICNAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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of the national chamber, and finally, 
in 1942, its president. 

It is said of Johnston that his busi- 
ness life is as complex and chaotic as 
his personal life is simple. Somebody 
coined the term, “chaotic efficiency” to 
describe his business methods. Never a 
dull moment among his associates. 
But they know he can and does relax 
when circumstances permit, putting his 
feet on the desk and his staff at ease. 

As head of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, he made so much history 
that he was re-elected three times, a 
record. He spoke up for business when 
most industrialists were looking for a 
aideout. He charged the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration with throttling business, 
and not only got by with it, but won 
grudging respect from the New Deal- 
ers. He even won the admiration of 
Labor, which regards him as a busi- 
ness man who talks their language. 


TOUGH TALK TO UNIONS 


Johnston talked about as bluntly as 
any business man has talked to Labor 
in recent years when he told delegates 
to the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Operators convention in 1946 
that “the American union which does 
not believe in full production is 
doomed to oblivion.” 

“The whole world is breaking its 
neck trying to emulate American pro- 
duction methods, and here we are 
breaking our necks trying to run away 
from them,” he said. Calling for 
the elimination of make-work prac- 
tices, work-stoppages, slow-downs and 
strikes, he told the startled union lead- 
ers that “just as surely as an outraged 
public twisted industry’s arm until it 
cried for mercy, it will twist yours if 
you persist in these practices.” 

Characterizing the jurisdictional 
strike as “indefensible,” Johnston 
warned that unless Labor outlawed this 
practice Congress would do it for them. 
The recent tidal wave of labor control 
legislation has borne him out. 

This business man who tells off La- 
bor, Government, and even Business 
for what he considers their own good 
is urbane and self-possessed, the an- 
tithesis of the popular conception of 
a tycoon, with bulging paunch, pro- 
portionately fat cigar and a bottle of 
digestion pills. Johnston is tall, slen- 
der, conservatively well-tailored. He 
doesn’t smoke, and can eat anything. 
He personifies the streamlined execu- 
tive, with no “man of distinction” 
phoniness. | 
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He is as accessible as any man as 
busy as he is can be, and frequently 
stops to talk with strangers who ap- 
proach him on the street. Many ask 
him why, in taking over as president 
of the Motion Picture Association, he 
tied his talents to what they consider 
to be the realm of make-believe, when 
he had become so successful in the 
world of reality. 

To Johnston the film industry is as 
real as the making of automobiles. In 
less than two years he has set in mo- 
tion a number of activities designed 
both to expand its export business and 
to develop the moving picture’ to its 
maximum usefulness in contributing to 
education for democratic citizenship. 
One project now under way is a series 
of film “editorials” which will show 
employees how important their con- 
tribution to industry actually is. 

“The modern worker doesn’t always 
see the result of his work in the assem- 
bly line,” Johnston points out. “We 
hope that these films will help to give 
him the sense of dignity to which he is 
entitled.” 

Under Johnston’s aegis, and largely 
due to his goodwill trips abroad, the 
Motion Picture Export Association has 
extended its activities to 13 foreign 
areas, so that American movies can 
eventually be sold more easily in coun- 
tries where the industry has been na- 
tionalized or become a private mon- 
opoly. 

Johnston demonstrated his ability 





Some Recent “Johnstonisms” 


The jurisdictional strike is inde- 
fensible. 


Our potential capacity for pro- 
duction has not even been 
tapped. 


Labor should have a stake in 
Capitalism. 











to act in a crisis when the British 
Government announced that American 
films shown in Britain would be taxed 
75%. Loud yells of indignation came 
from Hollywood, and _hotheads 
clamored that British films be banned 
from these shores in_ retaliation. 
Johnston prevailed on the film moguls 
to calm down, induced them instead 
to suspend further exports of Amer- 
ican films until the British had time 
to ponder the wisdom of their pro- 
posal. 

He pointed out that Britain’s pro- 
ducers cannot possibly make enough 
pictures at the present time to satisfy 


that nation’s demand, that they must 


have American films to operate full © 


time. At the same time, a campaign 
was begun to show the British the 
error of their ways. 

His most difficult operation in this 
connection, Johnston admits, is to get 
our films past the Soviet iron curtain. 

While the U.S. puts no restrictions 
on Russian or any other foreign mov- 
ies, only 10 American movies have 
been shown in the Soviet Union in the 
past five years. Most of these have been 
innocuous love stories or gangster pic- 
tures calculated to depict Americans 
i. an unfavorable light. 


“BAR REDS FROM OFFICE” 


Johnston’s forthright utterances 
against American Communists are not 
likely to gain either him or the film 
industry any favor with the Kremlin. 
While he came out against outlawing 
the Communist Party in America, 
holding that “we must make sure we 
don’t chip away at our freedoms to 
get at conspirators,” he did advocate 
the barring of Reds from holding of- 
fices in unions, co-operatives and cor- 
porations, a move designed to ham- 
string the Comrades. 

At home Johnston has been praised 
by many labor leaders, principally be- 
cause he has not only argued that 
“Labor should have a stake in Capital- 
ism,” but has set up in his own elec- 
trical goods plant a dual program of 
labor dividends and multiple manage- 
ment, paying his employees 25% of 
net profits before taxes and dividends. 

Johnston’s activities in this field 
have made him suspect in some quar- 
ters of courting the Labor vote with 
an eye on the White House. If Eric 
Johnston does have Presidential aspira- 
tions, he is probably playing smart by 
waiting until the nation and the world 
are less chaotic. 

It seems likely that for the time 
being, at least, he is content to con- 
tinue plugging for the practical ideals 
he has about free enterprise, and his 
belief that “we should recognize our 
role as the world’s greatest creditor 
nation” and make the most of it. 

“We have doubled the American 
standard of living in the past 40 
years,” he says. “Once we realize that 
our potential capacity for production 
has not even been tapped, and if we 
use the correct fiscal and wage and 
price policies, we can more than 
double it again. Foreign demand for 
American goods is tremendous, and 
can continue indefinitely.” 


FORBES 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


NLRB Goes Into Action 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


NHE National Labor Relations 

Board is back in business. Ex- 

panded from the original three to 
five members and decked out with a 
new batch of regulations, it’s all set to 
administer the more than 100 provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


To management and workers, the 
NLRB offers a whole pattern of reme- 
dial aids designed to curb unions from 
a variety of coercive practices. To 
unions, as under the Wagner Acct, it is 
empowered to prosecute employers 
who commit unfair labor practices. | 


New to both the NLRB and the in- 
dustry is the section of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act which permits employers to 
charge unions with unfair practices. 
The NLRB has set up specific proce- 
dures to handle such cases. Here’s how 
it will work: 





Procedure for Curbing Unfair Labor Practices 








Q. Who can initiate an “unfair labor practice” charge? 

A. Anyone. Spelling out the most likely sources for 
charges of unfair labor practices, we have: 1. The union, 
through any of its representatives, agents or attorneys, pro- 
viding it meets the filing requirements. 2. The employer or 
any representative Of management, from the foreman right 
up to plant superintendent or president of the company. 
Also included: lawyers and industrial relations counselors 
acting for the company. 3. Any individual worker in the 
plant. 


Q. Is a special form necessary, or will a letter to the 
Board, making the charge, be sufficient? 

A. Forms, which must be notarized, are necessary. 

Q. Where can they be obtained? 

A. Write to your Regional Office of the NLRB and ask 


for NLRB Form 508 (Charge Against Labor Organization | 


or its Agents). 


Q. What information does Form 508 require the employer 
to give? 

A. Nothing complicated. You are merely asked to give 
the name and address of the person or union charged with 
an unfair practice and then to make a plain statement of the 
facts in the case. 


Q. Is it necessary to have an attorney write the statement? 

A. Not at all. You can, however, call on a labor lawyer 
or an industrial relations counselor for advice. A lawyer’s 
brief is not necessary at this stage of the game. 


Q. How many copies of Form 508 must be filed, and with 
whom? 

A. One original and four copies. Mail them te the Re 
gional Director’s office in your area. 


Q. Should the forms be sent by first class mail or regis- 
tered? 

A. It may be best to register them. There is a deadline 
for filing charges before six months after the original occur- 
rence. If you do not register them, and the letter to the 
Board is lost, you may have no proof that the charge was 
made. 


Q. Should a copy of the “unfair practice charge” be sent 
to the union, or will the regional office do this? 

A. The Regional Director may send a copy to the union 
or he may not. The responsibility for sending a copy he- 
longs to the party that makes the charge. You can either 
send a carbon to the union or specifically request the Re- 
gional Director to do so. 


Q. What is the Regional Director's next step? 


A. The. emplover is asked to submit evidence to support 
its charge of unfair practices against the union. 


Q. What type of evidence should be submitted? 

A. This depends on the nature of the “unfair practice.” 
In some cases written depositions by those employees who 
have been coerced or threatened by the union may be sub- 
mitted by employers. (Note: At the same time, the union is 
called on to give its own side of the story in a written state- 
ment.) 


Q. Will these statements and evidence be all that the 
Regional Director will have to go on before dismissing the 
charges or recommending action? 

A. No. The regional NLRB office will assign a Field 
Examiner to the case who will interview both you and the 
union separately. His report, together with your statements 
and evidence, will be considered. 


Q. Can the Regional Office dismiss charges at this point? 

A. If, on investigation by the Field Examiner, the: Re- 
gional Director declares that no violation of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act is found, he may ask you to 
withdraw your charges. 


Q. What if the Field Examiner finds there was a violation 
of the Act? 
A. In that case the Regional Director will prepare to 


- issue a formal complaint against the offending party, to- 


gether with a Notice of Hearing. 


Q. Who will preside at the hearing? 
A. The Chief Trial Examiner in Washington will assign 
a special Trial Examiner to preside and hear evidence. 


Q. What ‘if the Field Examiner finds no substantiation 
for the charge? 

A. The Regional Director will then ask you to withdraw 
your charge. ° 


Q. Suppose the Regional Director dismisses an “unfair 
labor practice” charge against the union? What can be done 
about appealing this action? 

A. You must, within 10 days, file a request for a review 
by the NLRB in Washington. A letter stating your grounds 
for asking for a review will do. Send a copy to the Regional 
Director and to the union. 


Q. Suppose the union and the company settle their differ- 
ences after the charge of an “unfair labor practice” has 
been made? 

_ A. At any stage of this procedure, A SETTLEMENT IS 
ALWAYS IN ORDER, provided that the purpose of the 
Act is not contravened. 
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BUSINESS ABCs 





This is Capitalism 


_..in Terms of a Gas Station 


By ALAN SINAUER 





' Bill Schacht’s margin on each gallon he puts in your car is 
6¢, but with the other half-million working in service stations 


he does a three-billion dollar business every year 





VERY so often, when he thinks 

about it, Bill Schacht offers a 

silent tribute of thanks to a cer- 
tain real estate agent who, back in 
1935, talked him into opening a ser- 
vice station. Bill was 27, doing car- 
pentry and painting for a general con- 
tractor in the Bronx. He had never 
even worked in a gas station. 

But, like millions of young Ameri- 
cans, he had a hankering to go into 
business for himself, and like many of 
them he had tinkered and fussed with 
cars since boyhood. Yet it took the 
‘real estate man, with an empty lot he 


couldn’t get rid of, to coax him into 
the step that launched him on his 
career. 

The property, in suburban West- 
chester County, N. Y., was 100 by 100 
feet on a little connecting road called 
Gedney Way in the residential section 
of White Plains. There wasn’t much 
else in the immediate area; but Bill 
saw that a lot of cars drifted by that 
point and that a lot more belonged 
to the people living in the Gedney area. 
It was a central spot. No other stations 
operated too near by. To Bill it seemed 
definitely worth a try. 


ts ae 





Left-wingers, many Union dicta- 
tors, and proponents of foreign 
“isms” have long sought to un- 
dermine our free enterprise sys- 
tem by smearing and smashing 
at “Capitalists” and “the Capital- 
istic System.” Forses firmly be- 
lieves that economic education i$ 
the best way to buttress our 
American way of doing business 
against all insidious attempts to 
destroy it. 

This article is the first in a 
series designed to show what 
Capitalism actually is. In this 
case, vital phases of the petro- 
leum industry, our distribution 
system, and the billion-dollar car- 
servicing industry are explained 
in terms of Bill Schacht’s neigh- 
borhood gas station. 
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Ask Bill how the Gedney Way Ser- 
vice Station compares today in busi- 
ness volume to the more than 100 com- 
petitors in White Plains, and he'll 
laconically drawl: “Well, there aren’t 
very many of them pumping more than 
an average of 14,000 gallons a month.” 

Bill’s right up in the top half now. 
The forlorn little road he located on 
has become a four-laner. Directly 
across the street is a drug store and a 
chain grocery, down the block a deli- 
catessen, a liquor store and a restau- 
rant. The only commercial spots in 
the area, they serve as focal point for 
a good-sized community. 


HIS OWN BOSS 


Bill is in the independent owner 
group of service station operators— 
one of the two largest categories. Even 
so, he has from the start tied in with 
one of the big gasoline marketing com- 
panies, the Texas Co. Under the orig- 
inal arrangement they didn’t do too 
much for him. He took his own lease 
on the property (a 10-year one), put 
up his own little building and installed 
his own tanks and pumps. Then he 
entered into a year-to-year contract to 
use Texaco gas exclusively. 

In 1944 Bill bought the property 
outright for $11,000. He made a direct 
deal with Texas: for a loan of $10,000 
he contracted to use Texaco exclusively 
for a period of five years. He pays off 
the loan at the rate of a cent a gallon, 
figures it will take a total of six or 
seven years to clear the entire debt. 

The company does several very help- 
ful things for Bill. They periodically 
repaint his buildings a nice clean 
white, and keep the approach driveway 
supplied with plenty of blue-stone. 
This past year they put in new pumps 
for him. They also take care of repair 
and maintenance on the pumps, tanks, 
compressors and lifts. 

Compared with many, the Gedney 
Way Service Station is not large. 
There are two buildings now, adjoin- 
ing each other. One serves as Bill’s 
office, also as display area for many 
of the accessories he offers for sale; 
the other is the lubritorium. His major 
equipment, aside from the three 
pumps, consists of two lifts (one in 
the “lube” and one outdoors), one 
washing rack (outdoors), and two 
air outlets. 

There is, of course, much miscel- 
laneous equipment. Also two lavatories, 
one for each sex; and to protect their 
neat and sanitary condition from care- 
less school children or other passers- 
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Schacht's wife and daughters, proudly happy in their own home, have good reason to 
be satisfied with Bill's decision, 12 years ago, to go into business for himself 





. Breakdown of Bill Schacht’s Business 


Annual Sales Based On Current Volume 


Gross Gross 
Sales Cost Margin 
Gasoline* 
[ere $27,540 $20,412 $7,128 
Regular ...... 14,100 10,440 3,660 
er 4,032 2,534 1,498 
eee 3,000 2,320 680 
re 2,100 1,600 500 
Anti-Freeze ..... 725 535 190 


Other Accessories 1,200 720 480 

Lubrication and 
Grease Jobs .. 

Other Services... 


2,000 240 1,760 
2,520 250 2,270 





TOTALS ..... $57,217 $39,051 $18,166 


(*) Cost figure includes 
(1.5¢ Federal, 4¢ 
Annual total .... 


revenue taxes 


(t) Cost figure includes revenue taxes 
(5¢/gallon) Annual total.... ... 

(tt) Cost figure includes revenue taxes 
$1.18/average tire) Annual total.. 227 


$9,611 


Other Expenses 


New: Equipmett << <.ccvccoccscness $1,200 
CHSUSSNOE isc cwcceccneness poaneined 250 
Wages (excluding Schacht)........ 4,680 
Taxes 
ee 47 
BOC ers 700 
PRCCIIEME Doce: d cic aitsnimwersnersiulicwers 100 
PEON NGONN soos es os cncnouenddenes 64 
Ese OWOB os atic cecedencanudas 162 
NOR S a tas Sutincceatawwackeweenena 34 
ROME. odo cn adgcawendeweaaaes 58 
Interest on Mortgage Loan......... 325 
Amortization—Mortgage Loan ...... 1,680 
Ee ER 1,200 
$10,500 
Gross Profit on Sales.............. $18,166 
Less Other Expenses.............-- 10,500 
Net Profit Before Income Tax...... $7,666 





by, a little sign tells you to ask for a 
key. 

Bill has powerful night illumination. 
He has plenty of plans for future en- 
largement, but, like so many others, is 
waiting for building costs to come 
down. He wants to put in two more 
“lubes,” another wash bay, and build 
in some show windows—this last an 
asset in accessorv merchandising. 

Bill and his wife, who helps him to 


keep the books at home, figure he has 
around 200 regular customers who 
give him all their trade. He knows 
them all by name and they know him. 
In addition, “quite a few” semi-regu- 
lars and casuals pull up. Charge ac- 
counts are gladly opened; the station 
bills about $3,000 a month. Another 
service which builds goodwill is the 
cashing: of occasional small checks for 
good customers. 
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The first year he was in business 
Bill averaged about 6,000 gallons of 
gas a month. That figure is now over 
14,000, plus a lot of other“ profit- 
yielding sales and service. Bill grossed 
about $50,000 last year, and his vol- 
ume jis running still higher now. 


GASOLINE PRINCIPAL ITEM 


Gasoline represents the great bulk 
of any service station’s business. Of 
Bill’s three pumps, two supply Sky 
Chief (ethyl); he buys this at 18.9¢ 
and sells it at 25.5¢ a gallon. Regular 
gas costs him 17.4¢ and sells at 
23.5¢. These figures are with tax in- 
cluded and are naturally subject to 
market fluctuation. A dealer is, how- 
ever, free to set his own retail prices. 

After gas and oil, Bill finds that 
tires and batteries are his best sellers, 
bringing an average of perhaps $500 
a month. Other items which add up 
are spark-plugs, anti-freeze, polish, 
sealed-beam light units and various 
other accessories. 

Repairs, outside calls, washing, pol- 
ishing and waxing all bring their share 
of revenue. On all such services labor 
is the main cost. Lubrication and 


In a tough competitive business that has more than its share of failures, Schacht 
has done well, nets nearly $7,500 a year, pumps 14,000 gallons of gas a month 


grease jobs alone provide steady in- 
come. He gets an average of four or 
five of these a day at $1.25 each. 
“Usually get an oil change, too, at 
$1.75,” he says. That brings the job 
up to $3. And many other services are 
rendered. 

An original sum of $8,000 went into 
the first building, the pumps, tanks and 
compressor. The second building cost 
$2,000. Last Winter Bill bought a 
much-needed half-ton truck; but such 
large purchases are rare. Outside of 
the Texas Co., he buys from few sup- 
pliers. He is able to stock up without 
indulging in complicated purchasing. 

In addition to the boss, there are 
two attendants—one of the boys was 
with Bill before the war. His two 
helpers get $45 a week each. Bill has 
no union problem—he’s paying a little 
higher than average. They buy their 
own uniforms from Texaco, which fur- 
nishes the cloth emblem sewn on the 
shirt pocket. Tips bring each man 
about an extra $3.50 per week. 

Bill doesn’t do much advertising or 
direct mail, relying mostly on good- 
will and word-of-mouth. He sends out 
a couple of hundred calendars at 





Christmas and he concentrates on 
cheerful service. 

The station is open from 8 A.M. to 
7 P.M. (Sundays, 9 to 6). Mornings 
are busiest. Holidays they stay closed. 
Best seasons are early Spring and Fall, 
when seasonal change-overs in oil are 
made. Incomewise, the good months 
start in March and go right through 
Christmas. Only January and Feb- 
ruary see any real falling-off in busi- 
ness. 

Those Winter months are tough. 
That’s when the boys have to mush 
through snow and ice to push and tow 
unfortunate souls who are stuck, or aid 
the more delicate of their clientele in 
such chores as putting on chains. 


KEEN COMPETITION 


Although there are some 225,000 
gas station dealers in the U.S. today, 
they’re not all Bill Schachts by any 
means. Many are far bigger and more 
successful, lots operate on a much 
smaller “scale,” and quite a number 
of outright failures occur every year. 
Immediately after demobilization, a 
flock of eager Gls rushed into the ser- 
vice station business. Many learned to 
their sorrow that it’s pretty competi- 
tive. 

In addition to the individually- 
owned station, the other large classi- 
fication is that of the independent 
lessee. Under this set-up the company 
or a third party buys the land and 
puts up the station and equipment; the 
dealer rents all this and, of course, 
buys his gas exclusively from the spon- 
soring company. Only a few stations 
are both owned and operated by the 
company, and these are used primarily 
for training company personnel. 

Four or more stations operated 
jointly, with central buying, are classi- 
fied as “chain” stations by the Census 
Bureau. In its 1939 report there were 
only 10,291 such stations, represent- 
ing a mere 4.2% of the then total 
number of stations, and doing 10.2% 
of total station business. This included 
chain stations operated by oil jobbers 
as well as the 30 or so major oil com- 
panies. Since then the oil companies 


have either sold the stations they used¢ 


to operate or leased them to indepen- 
dent dealers. Chain store tax laws in 
many States and the anti-trust attitude 
in Washington are responsible for this 
trend. 

It’s reaily quite an industry, this 
retail business, which traces its history 
back only to 1905, when the first non- 
garage service station set up shop ia 
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St. Louis. The latest official figures are 
those of 1939 and, except where other- 
wise noted, are those used in this 
article. In 1939, for example, gasoline 
‘service stations accounted for 7% of 
this country’s entire retail trade. 

This is not surprising when you 
learn that an estimated 2,700,000,000 
(that’s right, the figure is in billions) 
stops are made at service stations by 
motorists every year. And according 
to the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, in 1947 motorists of this country 
will need: 35,000,000 lubrication jobs, 
45,000,000 oil changes, 32,000,000 
brake adjustments, 21,000,000 battery 
recharges, 18,000,000 new batteries, 
30,000,000 motor tune-ups, 15,000,000 
fan belts, 68,000,000 spark-plugs. 

These and many million more items 
are required by the more than 30,000,- 
000 car owners. Not all of these will 
be purchased from service stations, but 
most will. And they will represent the 
smaller half of the service stations’ 
business. 

A gasoline service station by defini- 
tion is a retail outlet for automotive 
gasoline, oil and grease, deriving at 
least 50% of its income from the sale 
of those petroleum products. 


“SUPER-SERVICE STATIONS” 


One should not be confused by such 
terms as “super-service stations,” 
coined when ambitious owners sought 


to rival the super-markets with a dizzy | 


array of general merchandise. This 
trend pretty much faded out and is not 
considered profitable practice. To some 
degree, however, most of the more 
modern type stations fit within the 
broad outlines of this generic term. 
Let’s see what some of those 1939 
figures look like. In that year there 
were 241,858 service stations (this fell 
off steeply during the war, has started 
to come back strongly now). Their 
sales broke down as follows: 


PEE: sceccecseces pheno $2,145,002,847 
Oil and grease .........0005 194,549,402 
Tires, batteries, accessories 
GEE -OATMES vc csccscccoces 482,942,751 
Total sales .......... $2,822,495,000 


_ Actually, there may be as many .s 
400,000 available spots where you can 
drive up and buy gasoline. Nearly 
half, however, are businesses where 
the gasoline pump is definitely a sub- 
ordinate item. The service stations 
alone provide the major marketing 
companies with 80% of their gasoline 
sales. 

That 6¢ margin which Bill Schacht 
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puts on gas, incidentally, is typical 
only of a New York or similar subur- 


‘ban area where costs are highest. Aver- 


age national margins run between 4¢ 
and 5¢ a gallon. Accessory margins 
average 40%, batteries 33%, tires 
25%. 

There were in 1939 some 231,475 
active proprietors of unincorporated 
service stations, who in turn employed 
235,527 workers, with total payroll of 
$198.934,000. There are too many 
variable factors to hazard any “typi- 
cal” wage figures, but they'll run from 
as low as $18 for a car washer in some 
sections to $80 for a shift manager at 
one of the really big stations. 

As about 95% of all service stations 
are individually operated, the methods 
they use in doing business are of vital 
concern to the big marketing com- 
panies. Years of careful study, field 
testing and continual observation have 
long since brought this operation out 
of the realm of theory. The marketers 
know what makes a service station tick 
successfully. They dedicate themselves 
to putting the story over to the dealers, 
helping them with every possible sales 
and sales promotional aid. 

Nor is the stress they place on cour- 


tesy, neatness and thoroughness mere 
fancy folderol. These virtues net re 
sults. The big companies preach them 


incessantly. The alert dealer follows . 


this advice and is glad of it; the pooh- 
poohing gentleman often falls by the 
wayside. In fact, a company some- 
times stops supplying a non-conform- 
ing deaier. 

The typical American service sta- 
tion is in a small town. More than half 
of the 1939 independent stations were 
in communities of lees than 2,500 and 
accounted for a little more than one. 
thirc of sales volume, chains excluded. 

The average sales per station in the 
entire field was $11,670 a year. Only 
about 40% did over $10,000, account- 
ing, however, for 77.5% of the total 
sales. Not figuring salaries which some 
owners pay themselves, the average net 
return to owners for all stations was 
10.8% of sales. Though many dealers 
operate in the really low brackets with 
little or no profit, only about 8% of 
them went out of business in 1940. In 
the first half of 1946, 19,800 indi- 
viduals or firms entered the field, 3,200 
discontinued. 

There has never been an exact an- 

{Continued on page 26) 











-.. there IS gold in Kansas 


OUR RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING STAFF 


WILL BE HAPPY TO ASSEMBLE DATA AND FACTS 


PERTAINING TO YOUR INDUSTRY. PLEASE 
ADDRESS YOUR REQUEST TO: 


KANSAS offers unlimited 
opportunity to industry. You 
find a population of 15-million 
within 250 miles, representing 
an §8-billion dollar market. 
Ranking second among all the 
states in highway mileage and 
fifth in miles of railway, Kan- 
sas’ transportation offers effi- 
cient access to domestic and 
foreign markets. Transcon- 
tinental airlines, year-round 
flying weather and central 
location are considerations of 
major importance. One-half 
the agricultural wealth of 
America is produced within 
500 miles of Kansas. Mineral 
production including petro- 
leum, natural gas and coal, 
exceeds that of 39 other states. 
Natural resources include 29 
basic minerals in commercial 
quantities, plus agricultural 
products and by-products. 
Power, fuel and water are 
abundant and you are assured 
intelligent, cooperative labor. 

Yes, there is GOLD FOR YOU 
e « « in Kansas! 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


KANSAS “Ky 
MEETS 


812-A HARRISON STREET @ TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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FORECAST 


AST quarter ForBEs economists 

cited high costs-and-prices and for- 

eign affairs as the nation’s two 
most pressing problems. Significantly, 
for 1947's final quarter these same ob- 
servers now list the first of these alone 
as our major economic problem, with 
foreign affairs and other factors defi- 
nitely in second place. 

The consensus: “Our most pressing 
problem this quarter is to stabilize 
costs and prices.” Says one expert: 
“The chief problem is to avoid further 
maladjustments which will make pre- 
vention of a serious depression ex- 
tremely difficult.” 

The economists’ predictions on par- 
ticular phases of our economy follow, 
Forbes 34th quarterly forecast of 
business conditions. 

PropucTion. With one exception, 
the experts foresee no boost in produc- 
tion this quarter. In fact, any discerni- 
ble tendency “is likely to be down- 
ward.” The lone dissenter, while fore- 
casting no great increase, does state 
that “production will be higher than 
in the third quarter.” 

Prices. Most of our observers an- 
ticipate that prices will be even higher 
than last quarter. A few, more opti- 
mistic, see little if any rise. One view: 
“The upward price trend will meet 
with growing resistance. Evidence may 
develop that the peak of the inflation- 
ary movement has been passed.” An- 
other: “Cost of living will be higher, 
wholesale prices about the same, raw 
material prices lower.” 

Waces. The overall view is that 
wages, too, will probably tend to rise 
somewhat this quarter. 

Lapor. One economist effectively 
sums up the prevailing view: “Labor 
will continue to exert pressure for 
higher wages to meet the increased 
cost of living, but differences are 
likely to be settled amicably in most 
cases, with no abnormal number of 
strikes.” 

None of our economists, incidentally, 
foresees any major strikes for the bal- 
ance of the year, though some friction 
is predicted by a few men. The general 
opinion, however, is that “labor will 
keep on the job.” 

LEGISLATION. Here, too, there is 


general agreement among our forecast- 
ers: no important new legislation. 
One view: “Legislation will be con- 
cerned with financial aid to foreign 
countries and with a reduction in in- 
come taxes, but definite measures 
along these lines may be postponed 
until 1948.” And another: “There will 
be no Federal legislation, and prob- 
ably no special session of Congress 
due to the growing opposition to fur- 
ther foreign grants.” 

INTERNATIONAL. Again, as in their 
tnird quarter forecast, FORBES econo- 
mists see few bright spots on the still 
cloudy international horizon. A typical 
comment: “Conditions in many for- 
eign countries will continue difficult 
because of scarcity of goods and lack 
of funds for making purchases in the 
U. S.” Another: “International affairs 
will continue as muddled as at any 
time since the end of the war.” 


Economists: Inflation Our Major Problem 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


The most favorable factors existing 
for the ensuing quarter are as follows, 
say the experts: 

1. “Large potential demand.” 

2. “A near-record harvest.” 

3. “High purchasing power.” 

4. “Continued high production.” 

5. “Continued full employment.” 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


On tht other side of the picture the 
experts list the following factors as 
tending to cloud 1947’s last quarter: 

1. “Reduced buying power of “for- 
eign countries.” . 

2. “High and rising food prices, 
along with an excessively high price 
level generally.” 

3. “European political and economic 
problems.” 

4. “Declining exports.” 

5. “High taxes.” 





- BUSINESS PATTERN: 


Parker's Good Neighbor Policy 


Tue Parker Pen Co. has recently in- 
augurated an unusual “good neighbor 
policy” in regard to foreign infringers 
of its patent rights. Aware that in 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, Italy 
and other foreign markets, imitators 
and plain poachers on Parker rights 
have been arising in more than the 
usual number, the company no longer 
gives these infringers mérely the one 
choice of quitting or being prosecuted. 

Instead, they are now offered the 
alternative either (1) of legal prosecu- 
tion, or (2) accepting the friendly aid 
of the firm, with its research and en- 
gineering experience and skills, to turn 
out a product (whether a pen or some- 
thing else) suited to the available skills 
of local workers. The company will 
even help competent foreign pen manu- 
facturers to obtain hard-to-get ma- 
terials. 

Under present purchasing power 
limitations in these markets, Parker 
realizes it cannot supply a large, low- 
price demand for its products. But 


rather than simply offer stern and 
purely legalistic belligerence to imi- 
tators and infringers, the company 
prefers to adopt a long-range policy of 
helpfulness, even if it puts another 
make of pen in the hands of potential 
customers. 

Not entirely an altruistic policy, 
Parker is also motivated by sound 
business principles: because the pur- 
chase of a cheap. fountain pen merely 
habituates people to its use, the com- 
pany expects its policy to pay off on 
the day when purchasing power rises 
and foreign consumers are again in 
the market for top quality pens. And 
Parker is willing to take its competi- 
tive chances when that day comes. 

The company does not, of course, 
spare the infringer from legal action 
if he chooses to continue his pirating; 
but it is willing to forget the past and 
give the culprit something better than 
a law-suit: a helping hand to a legiti- 
mate profit. That is good neighborli- 
ness in action.—J. GEORGE FREDERICK. 




















THE NATION REPORTS 





Production, Prices Soar 


East Coast States 


—— in business and agri- 
culture continues unabated in all 
East Coast States, with high level of 
erployment, wages, production, prices. 
There’s evidence of sustained consump- 
tion and purchasing power, now aug- 
mented by easier credit facilities and 
the cashing of terminal leave bonds by 
ex-service men. 

Leading executives in both durable 
and non-durable lines look forward to 


excellent sales during the Autumn and’ 


holiday seasons. Keen competition, in 
a buyer’s market, has returned, bring- 
ing with it intensified activity in ad- 
vertising and seliing efforts. 

Most market analysts expect still 
higher prices in many lines before lev- 
eling off. There are exceptions where 
the huge pent-up demand for some of 
the most wanted articles has been 
rather well satiated, notably in certain 
items of women’s and men’s apparel, 
rubber tires, small radios. However, 
in most lines, manufacturers’ and 
wholesale prices have steadily ad- 


vanced. That means retail prices for 
such articles will advance further, de- 
spite consumer resistance. 

Most inventories are conservative 
and are being carefully controlled. 
Many producers of metal products, for 
example, are operating on a 30-day 
production schedule. They aim to 
avoid large inventory losses in the 
event of a price decline in materials. 

Foreign trade has declined from the 
first half year’s very high level—due 
to the stringent economy of our cus- 
tomer nations, their shortage of Amer- 
ican dollars, and strict U. S. credit 
terms. However, one veteran East 
Coast exporter predicts that this year’s 
export volume will nevertheless run 
two or three times that of pre-war 
years, probably will amount to 10 or 
11 billion dollars. 

A sharp upturn in home-building 
holds out hope to many weary home 
seekers. There is marked activity all 
through this section. 

—ARTHUR R. GRIswoLp. 


New England States 


ONNECTICUT VALLFY stalk to- 

bacco will sell as high as $1 a 
pound this year (an all-time peak 
price) as a result of the severe elec- 
trical storms which ripped through this 
rich growing area, causing great dam- 
age. 

More than 336,000 women are now 
employed in Boston, according to lat- 
est Department of Commerce surveys. 
In 1940, there were only 263,000, 28% 
less than at present. Women now com- 
prise 33% of the city’s working popu- 
lation, with about 46% employed as 
clerks and receptionists. About 23% 
are machine operators, 10% are in 
professional and semi-professional cat- 
egories. 

Many Beston salesmen returned to 
college last month—at Boston Univer- 
sity—to take practical courses in ad- 
vanced salesmanship to be conducted 
by sales managers of Hub firms in col- 
laboration with the Sales Managers 
Club of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. | 

According to the Massachusetts De- 
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partment of Labor and Industries, the 
average industrial wage around Bos- 
ton has risen from $23.31 in 1939 to 
$49.48 in 1947. 

New England’s financial institutions 
hold $10.5 billion which could be in- 
vested in many new and growing en- 
terprises, says President Laurence F. 
Whittemore of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. He urges a revival of 
the spirit of risk-taking in the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. 

Some 87 new manufacturing firms, 
whose initial employment was 10 or 
more, and one branch plant were es- 
tablished in New England in 1947's 
second quarter. Of the total, 13 were 
leather and leather products firms; 








nine, furniture and finished wood 
products; and eight textile and ap- 
parel firms. 

New England potato production was 
estimated at 63,276,000 bushels this 
season, on the basis of conditions pre- 
vailing August 1. The prospective crop 
is 29% below the 1946 crop of 89,- 
745,000 bushels, 11% over the 10- 
year (1936-45) average crop of 57,- 
231,000 bushels—Davin Mack. 


Midwest States 
RUEL suppliers see bleak times ahead 


for oil, gas and coal consumers 
because of several factors, principally 
shortages of steel and unparalleled de- 
mands. Lack of steel is hurting oil and 
gas companies. They’re unable to build 
new pipelines, storage tanks, terminal 
facilities and tank cars. Present re- 
quirements mean almost doubling ex- 
isting pipelines, pumping stations, 
compressors and other equipment. Gas 
consumption on peak days is now 
treble 1939, and shortages exist de- 
spite the fact that wholesale suppliers 
have spent some $102 millions on in- 
stallations in the last seven years. 

Industries depending on gas face 
the same plight as domestic users. 
Federally-approved projects covering 
pipeline construction will increase ca- 
pacity by 2 billion feet a day, at a 
cost of about $273 millions. Most of 
these new facilities will be installed in 
midwestern areas where gas shortages 
have been prevalent. Nearly 80 major 
cities and numerous small towns in 20 
states will benefit. Relief from short- 
ages is not anticipated, however, until 
the Winter of 1948-49. 

Coal producers are in about the 
same plight. There'‘never was a time 
in the history of the solid fuel industry 
when there were so few cars available 
to move so much coal to points of re- 
quirement.: Industrial stocks are the 
lowest in years, while retail stockpiles 
are just fair. 

Other highlights from the Midwest 
area: Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Toledo, a major supplier to the build- 
ing and automotive trades, has assured 
customers of no price increases in the 
foreseeable future. Further, they have 
offered to supply glass for future de- 








livery to building contractors at to- 
day’s prices for projects rot yet be- 
gun. .. . The Great Lakes fleet of bulk 
carriers has set a peacetime record for 
movement of iron ore, will have moved 
about 78 million gross tons before the 
season ends.—ORraL S. PFLuc. 


Southern States 
eg ABRED buyer resistance to the 


new wave of food price increases 
has characterized consumer reaction 
in recent days. The resistance seems 
to be general, but in Miami and At- 
lanta, where newspapers have focused 
attention on local food price increases, 
the sentiment against price rises has 
been more emphatic. 

A “slow-down” on clothing pur- 
chases has also been noted in the 
Southern States, but the resistance on 
the food front to other than absolutely 
essential buying has been more appar- 
ent and more general. 

Recent cashing by veterans of tér- 
minal leave bonds gave retail trade a 
temporary boost forward here. This 
flurry of buying offset for a few days 
the tendency of consumers to cut down 
on purchases because of high prices, 
but buyer resistance was again appar- 
ent within two or three days after the 
initial day of bond cashing. 

Prosperity note from Florida: auto- 
mobile license plate sales are breaking 
records, with indications that current 
tag sales will pass the 800,000 mark, 
more than 100,000 more than the total 
registrations for 1946. 

The largest source of industrial jobs 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Tennessee is tex- 
tile plants. Early this year textile em- 
ployment in these states accounted for 
207,000 jobs. State, city, county and 
Federal government employment early 
this year amounted to 500,000, more 
than twice the number employed by 
the largest single private source -of 
employment. 

The cotton season, bringing its an- 
nual millions of dollars to southern 


growers, is now in full swing through- . 


out the cotton belt. Favorable condi- 
tions indicate a larger crop than in 


1946.—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 


EGIONAL merchants not in food 
retailing are getting worried about 
high prices. They see food taking a 
terrific bite out of the consumer dol- 
lar. Little is left for many other items 





—nearly all of which are also marked 
at their highest prices in history. Mer- 
chants are asking themselves: When 
does the inevitable buyers’ strike hit, 
leaving us with high-priced goods dec- 
orating the shelves? They point out 
that buyer resistance of last Spring 
was different, was due to inferior 
quality. Even with their worries, how- 
ever, retailers admit that sales are up, 
that business continues to rise. 

Brisk market continues in over- 
priced new and used automobiles. 
Deals and trades are being manipu- 
lated to net dealers from $400 to 
$1,000 over the list price on new cars 
in sales where trade-ins can be used 
to cover up the shenanigans. 

Demand for electrical appliances in 
the rural areas of the Mountain and 
Plains States continues to reach new 
high levels due to the widespread con- 
struction of co-operative REA power 
lines throughout the region. 

General construction in the last 60 
days is ahead of the corresponding 
period of a year ago, not so much 
because of any favorable change in 
supplies and materials as because of 
the sheer weight of necessity forcing 
improvement and expansion of exist- 
ing plants. 

Significant in the westward move- 
ment of men, money and ideas is the 
fact that many large eastern firms are 
reaching into these western states for 
their sources of supply. At least $25 
million in oil refinery construction is 
now in progress throughout the Moun- 
tain States alone. 






———— 


“Afraid we can't disturb H. J. He's one 
of our hardest workers—dreams up all 
our direct-mail campaigns!" 


Watched closely by western fabrica- 
tors is the battle Henry Kaiser is wag- 
ing with RFC to get his loan on the 
Fontana steel mill scaled down from 
a government write-off of $85 million 
to $34 million. Kaiser promises he'll 
raise $80 million privately, make plant 
improvements that will ultimately bring 
cheaper steel to western users. 

—Eucene CErvi. 


Pacific States 


i’ a drive for home industry patron- 
age, the California Manufacturers 
Association has set its sights on 100 of 
the largest buyers who now purchase 
east of the Rockies. 

Business and real estate loans on the 
West Coast are reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at new all-time 
highs. Business loans are $518 million 
above this time last year and real 
estate loans are up $656 million. 
Meanwhile, general business activity is 
off slightly, with heavier decreases in 
luxury items. On the other hand, the 
apparel industry registered further 
gains from recent lows. Both unem- 
ployment and employment totals in 
California (due to population in- 
creases) continued near record levels. 

California fruit growers are alarmed 
over proposed drastic import cuts by 
United Kingdom and Australia. A con- 
siderable dried fruit surplus looms in 
California. Growers who looked to the 
Department of Agriculture’s new pur- 
chasing program are disappointed, 
particularly in view of the slow move- 
ment of grapes and fresh fruit. Mean- 
while, the State Chamber of Commerce 
is urging Federal export to impover- 
ished nations of a wider variety of 
surplus farm crops. 

After seven weeks of dispute with 
walking bosses, Luckenback Steamship 
Co. made good its threat to withdraw 
from its stevedoring operations in the 
San Francisco area. 

Claiming domestic steamship rates 
were inadequate to maintain enough 
ships in service, Director Gatof of the 
Pacific American S.S. Association told 
a committee of the Pacific Freight Tar- 
iff Bureau that the 20% rate increase 
for inter-coastal freight and most com- 
modities in west coastwise movement 
was modest in comparison with sky- 
rocketing costs. 

Due to shortages of materials only 
5,000 of the 15,750 freight and refrig- 
erated cars ordered by Southern Pa- 
cific since V-J Day have been deliv- 
ered.—CHaRLEs F. Berry. 
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Key to Direction of 

Movement Indicators 
Continued improvement for two or 
more consecutive periods (i.e. one 
month or longer.) 
Continued decline for two or more 
consecutive periods (i.e. one menth 
or longer.) 
No significant change from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 

The bar charts show how the conditions in the 

8 BLS zones compare with one year ago and with 

one ago. The bars show the percentage 

of over-all improvement or decline. 


Tuts map depicts business conditions in 
eighty-seven economic areas. The areas have 
been selected on the basis of economic 
unity—each area representing a region in 
which business conditions are dependent 
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upon thé same basic key factors. A separate 
local index is calculated for each area; each 
index is tailored to the business of the area, 
with each area having a somewhat different 
basis of measurement. The map is designed 
to show current movements within each area. 

In order to show the relative levels of 
activity in varivus parts of the nation, the 


How Set Up 








country has been divided into eight zones 
used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Each 
zone is bounded by heavy lines, and the 
level of business activity within the zone is 
shown in the box as a per cent increase or 
decrease over the same period last year. For 
purposes of comparison, the situation of one 
month ago is also shown. 





Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


er 

Ten Best ev z 
Cities — 
Amarillo, Tex.*......... 18%, 


Houston, Tex.*......... 15 
Mobile, Ala.*.......... 14 
Butte, Mont. .......... 14 
Shreveport, La. ........ 12 
Des Moines, Ia.*....... 12 
Feesen, Ariz. .cccccccee U2 
Denver, Colo. ......... 11 
Pe cc scclcvecce 9% 
Bismarck, N. Dak....... 11 





*Also listed last issue. 
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Highlights 


A LARGE majority of the areas con- 
tinue to show no change in general 
business activity from week to week. 
Eleven areas, largely concentrated in 
the South, have been moving ahead 
over the past month, while 10 scattered 
areas have been slipping. Five of the 
advancing areas and four of the back- 
ward ones are repeaters from our 
September 15 map. The general picture 
is extremely spotty. There are very few 
areas in which all the indicators used 
to construct each individual area index 
show the same direction of movement. 
In some lines business is excellent, 
while in others it is very slow. The 


only “key” area which is slipping is 
Chicago; the other major areas, such 
as New York, Detroit, Pittsburgh, the 
West Coast, etc., are all holding their 
own. ‘ 

The zone indicators in the boxes 
show a similar spotty movement. In 
only one, the Middle Atlantic, is busi- 
ness in general running behind the 
levels of last year. However, this is the 
same as in the last map. Three zones 
are holding at abort the same level as 
a month ago; four have shown appre- 
ciable drops over the month, and the 
Pacific zone has evidenced some slight 
improvement. Business is slightly bet- 
ter than last year, but large advances 
are no longer evident. 
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HUNDREDS OF 
PROFIT SOURCES 


| yours today in 
| the new 1947 
| treasury of 

\"NEW PRODUCTS 


AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 64-page tabloid lists and de- 
scribes 850 new money-making lines 
by 627 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The 
Journal of Commerce. Your cepy sent 
free with trial subscription. of J-of-C 
—78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
and check today. 






Journal of NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y 


ay dle hag Py Neer neh 7 he Fey Aad 
“New Products and Services.’’ Check for 


Name 
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The best-known 
trade-mark in the 
world of steel 





tt has been widely accepted 
as a guide to quality steel. The 
public knows and trusts the 
U-S-S Label. That's why the 
U-S-S Label on a steel product 
is an added sales advantage. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 











NEW IDEAS 


...in Paints, Fire-Fighting, Kitchen Utensils, 
Power, Cleaning, Merchandising, Hobbycrafts 


CLEAN-UP 


Featuring high speed during sweep- 
ing operations, plus large capacity, the 
sweeper shown here is designed to 
clean streets, airports and outdoor 
plant areas quickly, economically, 
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thoroughly. It can sweep up to 10 
miles per hour, has a hopper capacity 
of two cubic yards, travels up to 55 
miles per hour between jobs. All work- 
ing parts are standard and the ma- 
chine can be serviced quickly and 
easily. 

(Lorraine, Inc., 1648-18th St., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) 


WETTER WATER 


A chemical that makes water wetter 
for fighting stubborn fires is now on 
the market. It’s reported that one per 
cent of this compound added to water 
gives the combined solution speedy 
penetrating and spreading qualities 
superior to water itself. Known as 
Penetrate, it’s less corrosive to metals 
than water, can be used with salt water 
or calcium chloride solutions. 

( American-LaF rance-F oamite Corp., 


Elmira, N.Y.) 


SMELL KILLER 


A deodorant which actually destroys 
odors instead of concealing or mask- 
ing them is on the way. Developed 
originally as an all-purpose bacteri- 
cide, the material was found to possess 
properties which are now finding wide- 
spread use in eliminating odors at the 
source in manufacturing plants, gar- 
bage dumps and polluted streams. 

(Rohm & Haas Co., 22 W. Wash- 
ington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa.) 


PLASTIC-CRAFT 


The craftsman looking for an un- 
usual type of project should be inter- 
ested in a plastic kit designed to enable 


the hobbyist to make internally carved 
costume jewelry and plastic decora- 
tions. Containing over a pound of clear 
plastic, dyes, buffing compounds, sand 
and polishing specialities, etc., this set 
will serve to introduce the actual fabri- 
cation of plastics to laymen. The com- 
pleted projects have the appearance of 
beautiful flowers encased in crystal 
clear plastic. 

(Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing 
Co., 1101 West Monroe St., Chicago 7, 
I.) 
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COMPACT POWER SUPPLY 


What’s reported to be the “world’s 
smallest and most efficient steam gen- 
erator” has just been perfected. In two 
minutes it can develop 300 pounds of 
pressure, in one hour can produce 
4,340,000 foot-pounds of power. Fea- 
tures: It generates steam only as it is 
used, requires no steam storage space. 
Purpose: For developing steam which 
in turn is used for air conditioning, 
heating, drying, sterilizing or for any 
case where instant power is required. 

(Vapor Car Heating Co., 1454 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago 4, Ill.) 


“DAYLIGHT” COLOR 


A series of interior “daylight” paint 
colors, designed to lessen fatigue in 
office and industrial workers, is now 
being made available to paint manu- 
f.cturers. The colors comprise four off- 
shades of white scientifically formu- 
lated to reduce glare from direct and 
reflected light. 

(Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio.) 


KITCHEN “TOOL” 


A gentle squeeze of this handy 
kitchen gadget opens any vacuum jar 
as “quick as a wink,” without bending 
the cap. Called the E-Z Lift cap-lifter, 


it can also open food and candy tins, 
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paint cans, ketchup bottles or any jar 
or container that bears the legend: 
“Open with back of knife.” Added 
feature: a bottle opener in the handle. 

(Stewart Products, Inc., 200 Varick 
St., New York, N Y.) 


MAGIC PAD 


No. more housemaid’s knee? Clean- 
ing, waxing and polishing of floors 
promises to become easier. ‘The trick is 
done by the replaceable pad pictured 
here, which is attached to an inex- 
pensive, long-handled device. Devel- 
oped for use with a wax-base floor 
cleaner, the Doozit, as it’s called, 





makes it possible to clean and wax 
floors standing up. In addition to 
doing a remarkable floor cleaning and 
polishing job, it’s claimed the pad will 
also prevent damage done to wood and 
linoleum by water-scrubbing. 

(E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis 1, 


Tenn.) 


PAINT PROGRESS 


Paint made from a water dispersion 
of a synthetic resin—instead of the 
customary drying oils—is the latest 
arrival from the laboratory. Drying in 
less than an hour without odor, it’s 
reported to possess the durability and 
finish of high-class oil paints. One re- 
sult: It’s expected to help free the in- 
dustry from dependence on natural 
oils and resins. 

(Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th 
St., New York 11, N. Y.) , 


MERCHANDISING ANGLE 


Gadget-of-the-Month Club, a new- 
comer to the “of-the-month” group, 
achieves some novel merchandising by 
providing a national sampling of new 
products being readied for the market, 
and at the same time enabling its mem- 
bers to get the product prior to its 
public sale. Advantages: money-saving 
for members, encouragement to crea- 
tive talent. 

(Gadget-of-the-Month Club, ‘4428 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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A Pioneer in Pensions 


Bell System Plan for Employee 
Pensions and Benefits has been 


in effect for thirty-four years. 


Long before there was any thought 
of Social Security or of pensions by 
most companies, the Bell System in- 
stituted a Pension Plan for its em- 
ployees. The plan went into effect 
iN 1913. 

The Bell System Pension Plan was 
not only one of the first pension 
plans but it has continued to be one 
of the best for employees. The full 
cost is paid by the Company. The 
employee is not called upon to con- 
tribute anything. 

16,967 Bell System employees 
(10,769 men and 6,198 women) 


were receiving pensions at the end 
of 1946. 


The Pension Plan is part of a com- 
prehensive Benefit Plan that also 
covers sickness, accident, disability 
and death payments. These were paid 
to more than 110,000 employees and 
their dependents in 1946. During 
that year, one Bell System employee 
in every seven benefited directly from 
the sickness provisions alone. 

All of this is in the interest of the 
public as well as telephone employ- 
ees. Because for you.to have good 
service we must have good people to 
give it to you. 

These Pension and Benefit Plans 
are part of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany’s responsibility as a good em- 
ployer and a good citizen in every 
community in which it operates. 
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Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 
Chairs in use Everywhere. 
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Cramer manufactures. a chair for 
every seated worker. Over - 
models plus. special designs’ to 
fit individual needs. ©. : oe 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


1210 Campbell 
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WHAT 12 STOCKS 


Ane Mest Gauored 
FOR MARKET RECOVERY? 


Exclusive United Report lists the stocks 
most favored today by leading authorities 


a UNITED OPINION Report, newly prepared, lists all 
issues recommended by leading financial analysts over the 
last four weeks, with the range of buying advices and other im- 
a data. The 12 stocks receiving the greatest weight of 


vorable opinion are featured. 


For a stock to qualify for this favored list means that the research 
departments of the country’s foremost statistical organizations 
have analyzed the earnings position of the company it represents 
— its management record —its financial standing — and have 
found its prospects outstandingly favorable. 


Other Investment Features 


In addition to the above Report, the current UNITED OPINION 
Bulletin carries a Stock Market Forecast; a summary of the views of 
leading economic authorities on the trend of Business; Outlook for 
Commodity Prices; appraisal of the high grade Bond Market; and a 


. 


special 2-page Analysis o 
on 30 Building ioochee. 


f the Building Industry with essential data 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


If you have not recently tested the many valuable features of UNITED 
Service, you may have this timely report on “12 Most Favored Stocks, 
and the weekly United Bulletin Service for one full month for only $1. 


SEND NAME AND 


ADDRESS NOW WITH UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FOR REPORT FM-2S 


210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Viidernatonal 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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Dividends were declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 9, 1947, as 
follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
22nd Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share. 
Both dividends are payable September 
80, 1947 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 19, 

1947. 


Checks will be mailed by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate - Potash - Fertilizer - Chemicals 








Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on September 4, 1947, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable October 1, 1947,to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business September 18, 1947,and $1.25 
per share on the Company's 5% Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable October 1, 1947, 
to holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business September 18, 1947. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
September 4, 1947. 




















Your dividend notice in 
ForBEs directs nation- 
wide attention of in- 
fluential investors in 
finance and industry to 
your company. 











This Is Capitalism 


(Continued from page 19) 


swer to the question of just which is 
the “ideal” location. Generally, service 
stations are classified as downtown, 
neighborhood or highway. Outside of 
a possible parking space income, the 
downtown station must rely op its 
petroleum product | usiness, much of 
which comes from commercial vehicles. 
The hig: vay station builds up huge 
volumes on Summer and holiday week- 
ends, and frequently does a sizable 
business in refreshments and cigarettes 
(or even tourist cabins), but over a 12- 
month period sees many slack weeks. 

Therefore, probably the neighbor- 
hood dealer, all other conditions being 
equal, conducts the most profitable 
business. His revenue from servicing, 
as opposed to sales. is certainly much 
greater. Only. he must be sure to locate 
where there is not too great competi- 
tion and where the car ownership ratio 
is high. And he must provide the type 
of service which converts casual into 
regular customers. 

Under these conditions, and with 
the gods smiling favorably upon them, 
thousands of Bill Schachts throughout 
the country have indeed got themselves 
quite a business. 


* 


Congratulations 


Carl J. Schmidlapp, Percy J. Ebbott, 
Edward L. Love and Hugo E. Scheuer- 
mann, appointed senior vice-presi- 
dents of Chase National Bank of N. Y. 
Edward J. Fleming of Chicago and 
George M. Jones of Pittsburgh, elected 
directors of New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad. 

Robert I. Brougham, appointed vice- 
president in charge of finance of 
Arabian American Oil Co. 

George A. Bryant, president of the 
Austin Company, elected a director of 
Cleveland Trust Co. 

Ernest L. Hughes, elected a director 
and vice-president in charge of sales 
of Sinclair Refining Co. 

Joseph F. McCarthy and Rear Ad- 
miral Lawrence B. Richardson, USN 
(retired), elected vice-presidents of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Col. Luke Harris, elected a director 
and vice-president in charge of sales 
of Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. 

Dr. George Keith Funston, president 
of Trinity College, elected a director of 
General Foods Corp. 
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B. C. FORBES 
Joseph D. Goodman 
Harry D. Comer 
Joseph Mindell 

W. C. Hanson 








Sitting On Fence Seems 


Loup, widespread predictions that America was 
headed for depression during the second half of 
this year have proved wrong. 

Depression is not likely to set in this quarter. 

Bold would be anyone who, encircled by today’s 
uncertainties, ventured to forecast events next 
year. 

Never in my 40 years of wrestling with analyz- 
ing the economic outlook have I felt more re- 
luctant than today to attempt to penetrate the 


domestic and international fog which engulfs the 
world. 


LIVING COSTS TOO HIGH 


Domestically, most serious is the continued rise 
in the cost of living, the persistent and, thus far, 
irresisted demands for higher wages—our railway 
operating unions proclaim they must have a new 
30% increase in pay. 

The basic necessaries of life have skyrocketed 
unprecedentediy: beef, pork, lamb, all meats, also 
such essential staples as butter, eggs, milk, various 
dairy products. 

The inflation spiral manifestly has not yet run 
its course. 

These are disturbing facts and factors. 


LABOR OUTLOOK FOGGY 


How the Taft-Hartley Law is going to operate 
is still cloudy. 

Despite vociferously-proclaimed determination 
by various union leaders to defy it, the facts are 
that fewer strikes are now afflicting the country, 
that this law is having a somewhat sobering effect 
upon unioneers, that it is recognized that organ- 
ized labor is destined to become legally more re- 
sponsible. 

Too many managements have acted as injudi- 
ciously as some labor leaders. An N.B.C. radio 


- commentator (Alex Dreier, Chicago) told his 


listeners: 


For the most daring view on this treadmill of inflation 
we want to quote B. C. Forbes, editor of the very con- 
servative Forbes Business Magazine. He says: “All 
industrial and other business managements have not acted 
wisely, pricewise. The palpable disturbing fact -is that 
the cost of living has ballooned since the demise of 
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OPA. Indeed, almost every item has gone up, but not 
the incomes of many millions of unorganized workers, 
not the incomes of millions of widows and children de- 
pendent upon invested funds, not the incomes of the 
majority of stockholders. The incomes of bondholders 
have been persistently, drastically reduced for years.” 

The very conservative Forbes Magazine concludes with 
this strong statement: “I vehemently warn business that 
selfishness now will court suicide.” 


WILL RUSSIA, WORRIED, BACK DOWN? 


The vehemently vituperative attack against the 
United States made by Russia’s Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Andrei Y. Vishinsky,. before the United 
Nations, betrays that Russia has become worried 
over the almost solic international opposition to 
her highhanded stand. 

May it not be that the Stalin-Molotov Russian 
overlords, dictators, are becoming fearful that 
their heretofore entrenched position of absolutism 
will be threatened if the United Nations succeed in 
penetrating the Iron Curtain, succeed in bringing 
home how much better off are workers in America 
and in various other countries than are Stalin’s 
serfs? 

Russia palpably is afraid that the truth will . 
become known, afraid that there may be an up- 
rising if the incomparable standards of living en- 
joyed by the working classes in America become 
known throughout Russia’s downtrodden, suffer- 
ing, regimented people. 

“Thrice is he armed who has ais quarrel just.” 
America champions justice, even more: America 
is generously succoring many needy nations. 
Russia isn’t. Her rulers know this, therefore are 
uneasy, alarmed. ; 

My belief is that Russia will go to the very 
brink of defying the United Nations, of persisting 
in thwarting world recovery, but that if she dis- 
covers the United Nations are determined to 
function without her, she will be brought to her 
senses. 

P.S. Stockmarketwise, I prefer to sit on the 


fence, for the present. 








| 
ARE YOUR HEIRS 
VULNERABLE? 


Unique is the individual 
equipped to weld the essen- 
tials of sound investment, law, 
insurance and accounting into 
a master plan embracing both 
efficient current investment 
management and conservation 
of his estate for his heirs. 
Dismaying losses are possible 
—ultimately—if this coordina- 
tion is not achieved. 


Our broader concept of invest- 
ment counselling includes this 
coordination, this planning for 
efficiency both now and later. 
Our new booklet, “Money 
Management,” is available 
without obligation to investors 
with holdings of $100,000 or 
more. Write for it on your 
letterhead. 





SHERIDAN, FARWELL 
& MORRISON, Inc. 


8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
Telephone State 2351 


INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS 
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STOCK MARKET 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


UP-TO-DATE Supply-Demand Graphs, 
an Explanatory Booklet and Next Two 
Weekly Market Analyses $2.00 


LAMOTTE AND WHITMAN 
P. O. Box 123 Boston |, Mass. 














STOCK TRADING 














the cyclical character of the 
Stock Market is to follow the 
Major Trend. 

Over long periods, stocks decline as 
much as they advance, so that half of 
the trading opportunities are on the 
short side. 

In bull markets, we follow the 
trend best by holding long positions. 

In bear markets, the aggressive 
way to exploit the trend is by selling 
short. 


io most fruitful way to exploit 


ETHICAL TRADITIONS 


The negative way is by eliminating 
common stocks from the portfolio. 

The reason for stating the negative 
procedure at all is because, for most 
people, there is a psychological hazard 
in Short Selling that doesn’t exist in 


Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


Short Selling 





JosepH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 








® FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT!! 


Standard & Poor’s Have A Selected List 
of Stocks for the Next Advance. 


15 LOW-PRICED STOCK SELECTIONS -- 
issues that habitually outgain the general list 
1218.6% rise—1942 lows to 1946 highs. 

Our Analytical and Statistical Staff has combed the entire low- 
priced stock field. On the basis of experience and thoroughly 
tested market studies there is no doubt whatever that in the 


next advance well situated low-priced stocks will again 
show the largest percentage gains. 


This Important Study Is Now Available. Act Quickly! 


‘| 


Mail $1.00 with this ad and your name and address for this important 
study and list of 15 strongly situated Low-Priced Stocks. At no added 
cost we will send you the next 3 issues of Poor's Investment Advisory 
Service, a leading guide for thousands of successful investors. 


Offer open to New Readers only 


THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY YOU SHOULD NOT MISS. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Issued by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A 568-172 
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in 
longside trading. The average trader }@ira 
is more discomforted by a short posi- | wi 


tion that goes against him temporarily |. jnt 
than by a long position that shows a e. 
paper loss. ror 

The Bear in the United Statés has |@ yj, 
to live in a world of Eternal Bulls,| yy, 
with a press and financial community | tra 
that usually pour forth optimistic e. 
forecasts persuasively. It takes a ‘ 
hardy temperament to remain poised igo 
while adhering to a minority position. | ver 
Only after protracted declines can] <er 
the Bear find any real support around & ] 
him. to. 

There is also an ethical issue tradi- lp Igo; 
tionally associated with Short Selling. 

Many people erroneously look upon 
Short Selling as in some way immoral. . 
This attitude never existed in other fs 
countries. “Short Selling” is a con-,’. ~ 
venient butt for traders who have lost P |'°" 
money on the long side and who seek to | 
an explanation for their losses other _ 
than their own poor judgment, gulli- _ 
bility or greed. Our attitude may have aoe 


wow 


been reinforced by the early attribu- P ve 
tion of the 1929 crash to the machina- a 
tions of short sellers. Pea 
A Short Sale is the sale of a stock] °°! 
for future delivery. The Short Seller ahs 
sells first and buys later. 0 
whic 

NORMAL PRACTICE Eure 

age | 

It is normal practice in many areas Fh 


of economic activity for business 7 hegii 
to sell for future delivery goods theyF jer , 
haven’t yet acquired, because they ex-] on a 
pect to be able to supply the goods at) 4, 
lower prices before delivery. 

The mechanics and morality of 
Short Selling in the stock market is 
similar. 

Behind the moral disapproval of 
Short Selling lies the implicit assump- 
tion that it is desirable for prices to 
rise but not to fall. One of the gre. 
uses of our organized exchanges is t 
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reflect composite opinion. This is so- 
cially beneficial. To admit only those 
opinions that expect higher prices 
would destroy this function. Why 
shouldn’t the facilities for the ex- 
pression of bearish views be as free 
as those for the expression of bullish 
views? 


these issues without real earning 
power are very good media. They are 
sustained largely by hope, and are 
unsupported by investment demand 
once the decline sets in. Therefore, 
they are apt to break more severely 
than the general market as the bear 
trend develops. 


The problems of industry selection 
are sidestepped when we sell short 
some high leverage Investment Com- 
pany stocks, for they outdistance all 
general market moves, and rarely 
move counter to the market for any 
length of time. These stocks are useful 
in hedge operations. 





There is no evidence that Short 
Selling is much of a general market 
influence. 

Short Selling is inadvisable during 
bull markets. It violates our pzinciple 
of following the Major Trend. Even 


“ | though there are Intermediate declines 

in bull markets, they are’ difficult to 
rr trade, and many issues do not decline 
ji- | with the general market during these 
ly Le intermediate declines. If we are right 
& | on the Major Trend, many of our er- 

rors of timing and choice will be 
a8  viped out by the ultimate force of the 
ls, | Major Trend. The chances of error in 
ity |. trades against the Major Trend are 
tic F inuch higher. 

a Short Selling is therefore advisable 
ed I~ only during bear markets. There are 
om. | certain requisites which must be ob- 
an | served. 
nd Never succumb to the temptation 

to sell a stock short just because it 
di- pi “too strong.” 
ng. 
90n WHAT AND WHEN TO SELL 
. 7 We should diversify our portfolios 
net) of Shorts. The principle of Diversifica- 
on- ‘ ; ; 
= tion applies to shorts just as it does 
eck | '° longs. We should avoid issues with 
and small floating supplies. Some weak 
-) “OMPanies are hard to sell short be- 
wause the stock may be difficult to 
bu ‘wrrow. We should choose cyclical 
bu issues. Avoid steady dividend-payers. 
red The best spots for establishing short 
positions are at Major Tops, and after 
tock] *. . : 
lee minimum Intermediate retracement 
‘allies have occurred. Choose stocks 
which are selling very high on a Price 
Earnings Ratio basis to normal aver- 
age earnings. The best spot for selling 
reas} them short is the point at which they 
men} |egin to perform worse than the mar- 
theyT ket after they have performed better 
y €X-} on a Ratio Line basis for a long time. 
ds at Another good group is stocks sell- 
ing high where the earnings are likely 
y of to turn down sharply soon. Normally, 
et 187 the stocks which are most out of line 
on a Price Earnings Ratio basis break 
al off first. Then stocks start breaking in re- 
jump} lation to the market as their earnings 
es tO% start turning down. 
grealf The model Short portfolio should 
is tol include some “Romance” stocks. For 
RBES] OCTOBER 1, 1947 
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HOW YOU CAN PARTICIPATE 
IN IMPORTANT MARKET MOVES 
—BOTH ADVANCES AND DECLINES 


This organization makes a daily computation of the actual 
Dollar-value Gains recorded by stocks showing the effects of 
being bought, and the Dollar-value Losses given up by stocks 
showing the effects of being sold. 


_ This factual information is un-opinionated. It eliminates wishful think- 
ing. We supply it to an increasing number of experienced investors with 














the objective of helping them avoid capital-shrinking market declines and - 


Participate in worthwhile market advances. 

This information does not make possible infallible market judgment. 
It does not eliminate all losses. BUT, it provides hedge-free, positive 
information for men who desire a specific program basis of keeping their 
market funds employed reasonably well in tune with the trend in force. 





How To Pick Stocks Which 
Out-Perform the Market 











It is common knowledge some stocks far out-perform others percent- 
agewise. The list, of course, changes. This organization provides factually 
computed Gain and Loss Indexes on 450 stocks. This information helps— 


(a) To eliminate sluggish issues, and thus avoid tying up capital in slow 
movers. 


(b) To identify dividend-paying stocks which should move faster than other 
issues of comparable quality. 

(c) To select fast-moving speculative stocks which appear to afford out- 
standing profit possibilities. 

(d) To select issues which appear particularly desirable short sales if timing 
information indicates a downtrend is in prospect. 

If you care to determine whether or not you can use this 

work to beneficially supplement your own market judgment, 

we shall be pleased to send you— 

(1) A BOOK, “TREND APPRECIATION PROFITS”—which clearly ex- 


plains the principles of this analysis, and outlines a specific, program 
basis of employing funds in tune with market trends. 


(2) A LIST OF SELECTED STOCKS—which the facts indicate should 
out-perform the market on the next move. 
(3) A SPECIFIC STATEMENT of our interpretation of the probable 
market trend for the period ahead—based on the factual, information 
provided by our analysis of Buying and Selling. 
To receive all of the foregoing information use coupon 


(send $1.00 to cover costs). 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 


Send to me your current report F-79 and all of the material listed in this 


advertisment. I enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 

I Flere toate Pt Murals wna iake Atv ee creke oie hod He oa gid cw clada-s tua wn Lee aee 
08a iets cilc oc 61a 5a: 0a 0 a1al os rate weal win Shas hd a a a Sidi er Sah 
_ RL REA SOL Nt LEP Zone Number...... State 
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NOTE: If instead of only the above material and the Current Report you 
prefer a 5-week trial, send $5.00 and place check here [7]. 
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SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


Our Staff has uncovered 2 issues—one 
currently under 20 and the other around 
45—which we believe are so positioned 
technically and fundamentally as to pro- 
vide the motivating force for sizable 
advances. 


Charts and analyses of these two equities, 
with special recommendations, plus Bul- 
letins of October 3, 7, 10, 14 and 17, 
will be sent to new 
of only 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service...........-. $55 0 


One year's service...........0. $100 — 
STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-101 Springfield 3, Mass. 
Sm = 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 127 


The Board of Directors on September 10, 
1947 declared a cash dividend for the 
third quarter of the year of 50c per share 
upon the Company’s C Capital 
Stock. This dividend will be paid by 
check on October 15, to common share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on September 29, 1947. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxetrt, Treasurer 





San Francisco, California 














Knewledge ef Your job Accounts 
fer Only 15°, ef Your Success... 


What's the 
Other 85%? 


NEW BOOKLET “THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS” TELLS ALL! 


OMPACT 32-page booklet, “THE 

ART OF BEING A BOSS,” by How- 
erd Stephenson, gives specific pointers 
for increasing your chances of ad- 
vancement in present job—the job 
shead! — 


You'll find sceres of hints on how to make 
your direction ef other workers smoother, 
easier, more productive. You'll discover defi- 
nite pitfalls to avoid in taking over a new 
jeb. You'll learn what to strive for in your 
dealings with others. You'll receive specific 
pointers on how to develop your adminis- 
trative ability. 


Send for your copy of “THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS"—today. Simply clip and 
retern this ad with only 25¢ to Dep't. 71. 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 








STOCK ANALYSIS 


Investment Opportunities 
in Chemical Stocks 


By W. C. HANSON 


NTERESTING opportunities for 

capital building exist among certain 
“growth” stocks in the chemical field. 

Dynamic growth of sales and earn- 
ings is characteristic of the chemical 
industry as a whole, but in most of 
the leading stocks, such as Allied, 
American, Cyanamid, Dow, Du Pont 
and Union Carbide and Carbon, the 
market has probably already recog- 
nized a good part of earnings growth 
by today’s high prices. 

This brief survey calls attention to 
special situations whose future growth 
has apparently not yet been fully rec- 


cent on research, has greatly broad 
ened the skills and “know-how” of 
chemical producers, resulting in many 
new products which are only begin- 
ning to appear. 

Among these are the “radio- 
isotopes” currently appearing in the 
news headlines, new types of plastics 
and plasticizers, silica gels, detergents 
(soapless soaps), new fabrics, food 
synthetics and a host of other produtts: 

The industry stands upon the thresh- 
old of its second major phase of de- 
velopment. 

Among some of the lesser-known 





Pertinent Statistics on Special Chemical Stocks 


Pre-War (1940)—, —War Peak (1944)-— 


Sales Earnings 

($000) Per Share 
Catalin Corp. ...... coos «= BAS $0.33 
Davison Chemical .... 10,818 d0.26 
Dewey & Almy......... 5,279 1.84 
Durez Plastics ........ at 3.01 
Hooker Electro, ...... 7,389 3.71 
Nopco Chemical ...... - 8275 3.81 
Parker Rustproof...... 2,612 2.50 
Victor Chemical ....... 8,486 1.57 





+ Fiscal year ending June 30. (d) Deficit. 


Note: In practically every case, there have been changes in capitalization of these 
companies, such as stock splits and stock dividends. 
earnings per share would have shown much 


7Post-War (1946)—, 


Sales Eurnings Sales Earnings 

(8000) ~=s Per Shure (SH) Per Share 
2,926 $0.36 7615 $1.41 
25,448 2.69 23,321 2.36 
10,350 1.89 12,575 2.16 
ee 1.16 seuss 1.04 
18,435 3.18 14,885 4.42 
14,455 2.34 16,951 4.61 
3,823 LwB.  sesae 2.34 
14,934 141 19,409 2.65 


Had these changes not occurred, 
greater increases. 





ognized and which therefore should 
be due for substantial percentage gains 
in price. 

It must be emphasized, however, 
that the growth in values may be many 
months in developing, that investment 
in these issues should be a long-term 
venture. 

In recommending chemical stocks, 
all-important is the strategic position 
of this industry. Through constant re- 
search the chemical makers have 
evolved a steady stream of new prod- 
ucts, have been progressively broad- 
ening their earning power by entering 
new markets. 

Just as World War I gave the Amer- 
ican chemieal indystry its first real 
impetus, so World War II, with its ac- 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and busi- 


ness consultant, has written extensively in 
the field of finance. 








issues which should show substantial 
price appreciation over coming years 
are the foilowing: 


_ Catatin Corporation — Currently 
around 10 on the N. Y. Curb, should 
eventually recover to aad probably sur- 
pass its 1946 high of 174%. Producer 
mainly of phenolic plastics, whose 
sales have been showing remarkable 
gains in the last few years. 


Davison CHemicaL—Around 21 on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange, makes in- 
dustrial chemicals, silica gels and 
other basic chemicals. Through prod- 
uct diversification it is broadening its 
earnings base and should show event- 
ual price enhancement. 


Dewey AND ALMyY makes sealing 
compounds and related items. Around 
31 in the over-counter market, its 
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chances of price enhancement are not 
as impressive as some others, neverthe- 
less the company has a promising 
future. 


Durez Ptastics — Percentagewise, 
the rise in price of this plastics maker 
to around 17 over-the-counter has been 
substantial, but indications are that 
further gains in net and in price per 


share will be good. 


Hooker ELECTROCHEMICAL is fre- 
quently described as a “miniatu-e 
Dow” because certain of its operations 
resemble those of Dow Chemical. espe- 
cially in the production of chlorine 
and, caustic soda through electrolysis. 
Makes over 100 different items, em- 
bracing such diverse products as dye- 
stuffs, pharmaceuticals, disinfectarts, 
insecticides, plastics, and chemicals for 
the soap, paper, rayon, rubber and 
other industries. Is also one of the 
largest makers of DDT. Now selling 27 
over-the-counter, with indicated divi- 
dend of $2, it has excellent growth po- 
tentials. 


Norco Cremicat, formerly known 
as National Oil Products, has been in 
business for many years, but appears 
to be entering a new growth phase. Its 
basic line has long been the manufac- 
ture of industrial oils, but more re- 
cently it has been branching out into 
vitamins, hormones and similar pro4- 
ucts, which have been augmenting 
earnings substantially. Around 37, the 
company has very promising potentia.s 


at this time. 


ParKER Rust Proor, as its name 
implies, makes rustproofing chemicals, 
for which there is a very substantial 
market. About 28-on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, it seems attractive in rela- 
tion to earnings, which should exceed 
$4 a share this year. 


Victor CHemicaL Works is the 
second-largest producer of phosphoric 
acid, Monsanto being the leader, Vic- 
tor also makes oxalic and formic acid 
products, and items for the water soft- 
ener, drug, medical, steel, food and 
other industries. Sales have been 
showing conspicueus gains for over 
a decade, and indications are that a 
new peak will be reached this year, 
surpassing the record of $19,400,000 
in 1946. Therefore, 1947 earnings may 
exceed last year’s $2.65 per share, and 
future earnings may be still larger. 
Around 47, the stock represents a 
long-term growth investment with good 
possibilities. 
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BOOKLETS | 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forres readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept.. Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


373. HarRoR oF Destiny: A timely pres- 
entation of the advantages offered by one of 
America’s great seaports, this brochure 
shows the facilities, services and construc- 
tive programs provided by the Seattle-Puget 
Sound <hipping area—the gateway to Alaska 
and the Orient. A realistic evaluation of its 
exceptionally strategie position to build in- 
dustry, pavrolls and foreign trade. 


374. Oren tHe Door to INnustriat Oe- 
PorTUNTTY: Instructive little booklet serving 
as an “eye-opener” to the opportunities of- 
fered by the State of Missouri to the enter- 
prising individual. tt highlights the wealth 
of information available to the business 
man seeking a new plant location or profit- 
able markets. 


375. Researcn Bentnn tHE Propuct: 
Pictorial summary and report of the pioneer- 
ing research heing done in aeronautics by 
a world-renowned concern. “Must” reading 
for an understanding of current aviation 
trends. 


376. THe Home Appturance Bustness: An 
invaluable booklet designed to help pros- 


pective newcomers in this field set up a 
practical yardstick by which to measure their 
qualifications and methods of operation, 
Summarizes a number of points essential for 
the successful management of a retail ap 
pliance store. 


377. Better Service to Bank CusTOMERS: 
Tells the story of an idea that is completely 
modernizing the bank department that deals 
with more customers than all others com- 
bined—the machine-registering of deposits 
and other commercial teller transactions at 
the window. An interesting insight into an 
up-to-the-minute banking innovation that’s 
taking time-honored practices out of the 
pen-and-ink class. 


378. SHOW ME ANY OTHER COUNTRY: AB 
eloquent statement hy an American house 
wife on the benefits afforded by our demo- 
cratic way of life. Written as a refutation to 
a public statement by an advocate of So 
cialism, this is a stirring reeita! in terms of 
the “average” citizen. 


379. LAND OF INDUSTRIA: OPPORTUNITYS 
Official publication of the lowa Development 
Commission, this interesting book gives help- 
ful information regarding the advantages 
afforded business and industry by the state 
Attractive, well-prepared, it presents much 
basic information as well as a good perspee 
tive of the state. 


380. MODERNIZED Helpful 
discussion in non-technical terms about the 
subject of merchandising from the viewpoint 
of the store itself. Gives many useful hints 
on how to gear a store to present-day sell- 
ing tactics, pointe ont some trends and 
practices in contemporary store design and 
appointments, 


STOREFRONTS: 








FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bocarpus, Frost & BANNING: Stocks are 
one of the cheapest commodities purchas- 
able today. . . . Chances favor a Fall rally, 
which oftentimes carries through until the 
first of January.. 


H. Hentz & Co.: Judged by fundamental 
values, General Public Utilities seems to be 
one of the most attractive utility issues. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.: As a low-priced 
dividend payer, Columbia Gas & Electric is 
very desirable. 


Ira Haupt & Co.: We have compiled a 
brief list of stocks of representative Ameri- 
can corporations which are selling at very 
much less than their book value and whose 
current earnings would seem to justify a 
higher price level. The following industries 
should have excellent and profitable mar- 
kets over the next few years—earnings, cur- 
rent and prospective, should result in gen- 
erous dividends, whether the market moves 


up or down: U. S. Steel, Pure Oil, Standard 


Oil of Ind., Fairbanks Morse, E. W. Bliss, 
Babcock Wilcox, Crane Co., Firestone Tire, 
Amer. Roll. Mills, Gen. Amer. Transport, 
Mack Truck, Oliver Corp., Cudahy, Endicots 


Johnson. 


JosepHtHat & Co.: One of the sharpest 
improvements in operating results this year 
is shown by Rayonier, Inc. It would only be 
necessary for the market to consider that 
Rayonier has a good chance of maintaining 
current earning power to justify consider- 
ably higher prices. 


Orvis Brotuers & Co.: These fourteen 
store stocks appear to appraise conserva 
tively full year earnings and are attractive 
on a yield basis: Allied Stores, Associated 
Dry Goods, Federated Dept. Stores, Gimbel 
Bros., Interstate Dept. Stores, R. H. Macy, 
May Dept. Stores, Mercantile Stores, Natl. 
Dept. Stores, J. C. Penney, Aldens, Mone- 
gomery Ward, Sears, Roebuck. 


Patne, Wesper, Jackson & Curtis: Out- 
look is encouraging for such railway stocks 
as Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, Ill. Central. With record earnings 
virtually assured, such issues as Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, Jones & Laughlin, American 
Rolling Mill have considerable speculative 
merit. 


SHEARSON, HaMMiLt & Co.: By early Octo- 
ber the direction of the next move will be 
more clearly evident. The very dullness and 
trendlessness should make alert market stu- 
dents on the lookout for a pronounced move. 








“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1! for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F 8. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 

















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the probo- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles, 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. ‘ 

















DYNAMIC LOW-PRICED STOCK LIST 
(between $1.00 and 44 per shere) 

plus SQUARE-ROOT BULL AND _ BEAR 
MARKET MAJOR OBJECTIVE CHART plus 
WEEKLY SEASONAL MOVEMENT CHART 
plus CYCLOTRON INSTRUCTION SHEET plus 
SIX WEEKS’ TRIAL. SUBSCRIPTION; ALL for 
only $1.00 prepaid. Please address DEPT. =: gr 


Cyclotron Square-Root Advisory Service 
1412 Amsterdam Read, Covington 55, Kentueky 
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No Signs of Depression 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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Opentnc of final quarter finds domes- 
tic business situation brighter and 
more secure than most forecasters 


thought likely, or even possible, some | 


months ago. 

It should now be rather clear that 
corporate earnings for 1947 will 
eclipse all records. Although physical 
volume of output is slightly below the 
peacetime maximum, our total national 
output of goods and services, meas- 
ured in dollars, is highest ever reached. 
More people are at work than ever be- 
fore and at best wages ever enjoyed. 

This year 492 stocks, mostly on New 
York Stock Exchange, have increased 
their dividends. Only 67 reductions. 

Doubt by many investors that these 
unprecedented boom conditions can 
long continue gives non-doubters op- 
portunities to buy common stocks at 
today’s attractive levels. 

Those looking for an early depres- 
sion, or major downswing in the 
American business cycle, are, in my 
opinion, doomed to disappointment. 
Individuals in this country now hold 
some $150 billions in cash and gov- 
ernment securities, almost four times 
the 1939 total. Aggregate expenditures 
of consumers still are below total in- 
comes. No major depression has ever 
occurred under similar conditions. 

Always depressions have been pre- 
ceded by strained credit. 

Inflationary forces are still rampant 
throughout the world. 








Recent headline news has featured 
soaring prices here, particularly foods. 
Food costs are bound to remain high 
until world production can be restored. 
That will take a long time. 

Meanwhile politicians are searching 
frantically for scapegoats to blame for 
shrinking value of money. For 14 
years our Government has been com- 
mitted to “managed-money,” ‘a polite 
name for inflation. 

For one full year average stock 
prices (Dow-Jones 65 composite) have 
held within 15% range, an unusually 
narrow area. Presumably bullish im- 
plications of American prosperity have 
been counter-balanced by investors’ 
worry over international situation. 

Stock market stalemate will prob- 
ably not continue much longer. 

Early Washington developments 
may point to easing of British crisis 
and practical plans for helping Euro- 
peans to help themselves. If so, stock 
prices would probably discount these 
events by moving out on topside of 
this long trading area. 

Renewed interest in low-priced 
stocks has begun to assert itself, a 
favorable technical sign. 

Promising speculations: Sunray Oil, 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement, 
Republic Aviation, ATF-Inc., General 
Public Service, Pittsburgh Steel. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular ° 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Stocks for Liberal Income 
By JOSEPH D. COODMAN 


i HE market is not likely to encoun- 
ter severe trouble during the last 
quarter of the year; any decline should 
be moderate. 

Last year tremendous sales for tax- 
loss purposes occurred; transactions 
for this purpose are likely to be slim 
during the balance of the year. The 
foreign situation is well known; noth- 
ing new likely. 

The combination of small yields on 
high-class bonds and the rising cost of 
living make it imperative for many 
investors to increase their income. 
With this in mind, the following stocks 
are suggested: 

Auiep MILts is a leading producer 
of livestock and poultry feeds. Capital, 
800,000 shares of common; nothing 
else. Balance sheet on June 30 showed 
current assets of $22,600,000 (of which 
$12,300,000 was cash and government 
bonds) ; current liabilities, $1,200,000. 
Net working capital was $27 per 
share. Earnings for the year were $3.76 
per share. Current dividend, $2. Yield 
at $32 is 6.2%. 

AMERICAN RADIATOR is a strong, 
leading producer of plumbing and 
heating equipment, etc. Current. quar- 
terly dividend, 20 cents, yielding 5.7% 
at $14. 

AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING, 
one of the world’s largest smelters and 
refiners of metals, financially very 
strong. Earned $8.74 the first half of 
this year. This year’s dividend likely 
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to be not less than $4. At $62 the yield 
is 6.5%. Outlook good. 

CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE is the 
largest manufacturer of machine tools. 
Management has been always highly 
regarded. Financial condition strong. 


Current assets, $35,000,000, (of which. 


$21,200,000 is cash or governments) ; 
current liabilities, $4,000,000. Net 
working capital (after deducting pre- 
ferred stock), $30 a share. Earned 
$2.11 last year. Dividend, $1.40. Yield 
at $23 is 6%. 

FAJARDO Sucar is a leading Puerto 
Rican producer of sugar. Is selling 
properties to the Government the-e. 
Pending consummation of deal, the 
dividend is likely to be $2 (before 
Puerto Rican taxes), providing a yield 
of 6% at $29. Stockholders likely to 
receive about $40 a share in cash or 
new securities when deal is completed. 





GENERAL Etectric needs no in- 
troduction. Dividend, $1.60. Yield at 
$37 is 4.37% —but likely to be bettered 
by increase in dividend to perhaps $2. 

GeneraL Motors quarterly divi- 
dend is 75 cents. Yield at $59 is 5.1%. 
Increase in the dividend is likely. 

Otis ELevator is the leader in its 
field. (General Electric has a large 
holding of its stock). Quarterly divi- 
dend recently increased to 50 cents, 
providing a yield of 6.9% at $29. 

PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC is well 
managed. At $23 the yield ($1.20 div- 
idend) is 5.2%. 

Pustic SERVICE OF NEw JERSEY sup- 
plies electricity, gas, bus service, etc., 
to the most populous sections of New 
Jersey. At $22 the yield ($1.40 divi- 
dend) is 6.3%. 

Socony-Vacuum Ot is one of the 
largest petroleum companies, with 
world-wide interests. Strong in every 
respect. At $16 the yield is 5%. But 
it is likely that the 20¢ quarterly divi- 
dend will be bettered by an extra pay- 
ment. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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This announcement appears as « matter of record only, and is neither on offer to sell, 
nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of these securities. The 
offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


145,000 Shares 
ABC Vending Corporation 
Common Stock 


(Par Value $1.00 per Share) 


Price $7.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in States in 
which the undersigned is legally authorized to act as a dealer in securities 
and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Reynolds & Co. 
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THOUGHTS 





_..on the Business of Life 


Nature has made occupation a 
necessity to us; society makes it a 
duty; habit may make it a pleasure.— 

—CAaPELLE. 


We are too much inclined to under- 
rate the power of moral influence, the 
influence of public opinion, and the 
influence of the principles to which 
great men—the lights of the world 
and of the present age—have given 
their sanction. —DaniEL WEBSTER. 


There is no road too long to the 
man who advances deliberately and 
without undue haste; no honors too 
distant to the man who prepares him- 
self for them with patience. 

—BRUYERE. 


The proper means of increasing the 
love we bear to our native country is 
to reside some time in a foreign one. 

—SHENSTONE. 


Nothing can bring you peace but 
yourself; nothing can bring you 
peace but the triumph of principles. 

—EMERSON. 


The resource of bigotry and intoler- 
ance, when convicted of error, is al- 
ways the same; silenced by argument, 
it endeavors to silence by persecution, 
in old times by fire and sword, in 
modern days by the tongue. 

—C. Simmons. 


No man is free who cannot com- 
mand himself. —PYTHAGORAS. 


It is no coincidence that our high 
standard of living and the expansion 
of American industry have been simul- 
taneous with the development of re- 
search. American industry today en- 
joys an enviable position because it 
has learned: the true value of new 
knowledge and the use of the labora- 
tory. Research has served industry, 
and industry serves mankind. It was 
not the research laboratory which won 
the war—it was the industrial appli- 
cation of research results translated 
by industry into equipment, apparatus 
and devices. —J. E. Hopson. 





It is not the place that maketh the 
person, but the person that maketh 
the place honorable. —CICERO. 


Politeness is not always the sign of 
wisdom, but the want of it always 
leaves room for the suspicion of folly. 


—LANDOR. 


To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honor, while you strike him down, 

The foe that comes with fearless eyes; 

To count the Life of Battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 

And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the Earth. 
—OLp EncLisH CoLLEcE Sonc. 


We've heard of dancing, swimming, 
running, eating and sitting marathons, 
but as yet no one has suggested a 
working marathon. 

—TuHE Betrer Way. 


Character is what you have left 
when you have been stripped of 
everything else you can lose. 

—NUGGETs. 


I never knew a man escape failures, 
in either mind or body, who worked 
seven days in a week. 

—Sin Rosert PEEL. 


Skepticism has never founded em- 
pires, established principles, or changed 
the world’s heart. The great doers in 
history have always been men of faith. 

—E. H. Cuapin. 





A Text 


For I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us. 
—Romans 8:18 


Sent in by K. L. Udell, Muncie, 
Ind. What's your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 

















It is an undoubted truth that the less 
one has to do the less time one finds 
to do it in. One yawns, one procras- 
tinates, one can do it when one will, 
and, therefore, one seldom does it at 
all; whereas those who have a great 
deal of business must (to use a vulgar 
expression) buckle to it; and then 
they always find time enough to do it 
in. —CHESTERFIELD. 


Curiosity is one of the most perma- 
nent and certain characteristics of a 
vigorous intellect. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Every man has two educations—that 
which is given to him, and the other, 
that which he gives to himself. Of the 
two kinds, the latter is by far the more 
valuable. Indeed, all that is most 
worthy in a man, he must work out 
and conquer for himself. It is that 
which constitutes our real and best 
nourishment. What we are merely 
taught seldom nourishes the mind like 
that which we teach ourselves. 

—Jean-PauL RIcHTER. 


The difference between perseverance 
and obstinacy is, that one often comes 
from a strong will, and the other from 
a strong won't. —H. W. BeEecHeERr. 


Hardship and opposition are the 
native soil of manhood and self-reli- 
auce. —NEAL. 


Where sales courtesy puts the accent 
on the “curt,” the customer puts the 
accent on the “cuss.” 

—Romer’s THINKER. 


It will generally be found that men 
who are constantly lamenting their 
ill luck are only reaping the conse- 
quences of their own neglect, mis- 
management, and improvidence, or 
want of application. —S. SMILEs. 


The merit of originality is not 
novelty, it is sincerity. The believing 
man is the original man; he believes 
for himself, not for another. 

—CARLYLE. 


The admiration bestowed on former 
times is the bias of all times; the 
golden age never was the present age. 

—HomeE. 

* : 

In response to many requests from readers; 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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The great young state of South Dakota is served by The Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway through two important gateways, Watertown and Aber- 
deen, located in one of the richest sections of the Sunshine State. 

South Dakota, a leading producer of corn, oats, spring wheat, cattle, hogs 
and poultry, is harvesting another big grain crop. On the solid foundation of 
these and other sources of wealth, South Dakota is rapidly building a pros- 
perous industry. 

To manufacturers and distributors in varied lines, South Dakota offers 
advantageous locations in its many thriving communities. 

The M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight railroad, provides constantly 
improved transportation service for South Dakota industry, as it has in more 
than a half-century for South Dakota agriculture. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES - 





LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


“7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zadtway 





Above: INTERNATIONAL MODEL KBR-11 
Truck Tractor with semi-trailer 


International Engineered Truck Parts — Fit 
more accurately, wear better, last longer. 
New improvements introduced into current 
production. 


International Approved Truck Accessories— 
Heaters, Defrosters, Fog Lights, Sanders — 
everything needed for winter safety und 
comfort. 


_—_———_ —_— 


Other International Harvester Products — 
Farmall Tractors and Machines . . . Industrial 
Power . . . Refrigeration. 


Tune in James Melton . . . on “Harvest of 
Stars” Sunday! NBC Network. . . . See local 
newspaper for time and station. 


NEEDS INTERNATIONAL TRUCK SERVICE 


Get Trucks in Shape Now ... at 
International Dealers and Branches 


Truck transport’s a grueling job in 
tough winter weather. Cargoes must 
get through—products of farms and 
factories for our homes, for com- 
merce and for industry. 

International Truck Maintenance 
Service is the answer. This special- 
zed truck conditioning is quickly 
available everywhere from thou- 
sands of International dealers and 
the nation’s largest company-owned 
truck-service organization — Inter- 
national branches. 

It catches truck troubles while 


they are little. Prevents major fail- 
ures. Enables trucks to operate bet- 
ter and speed deliveries. 

And International Truck Main- 
tenance Service, regularly carried 
out, lengthens truck life. It pays off 
every way on every trip. Take ad- 
vantage of it now for winter hauls. 
Give your trucks the best so they 
can give their best to you. Give them 
International Truck Maintena 
Service. . 

Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 


INTERNATIONAL 
comm Ieggcks 








